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Coming ! 


HE Editor wants YOU and 

YOUR NEIGHBOR to 
know what CHILD WELFARE 
will offer you in the coming 
months. Can you afford NOT 
to be a subscriber? 


MRS. FRANCIS KING, on “The Home and 
the Garden.” A national authority, has drawn 
a plan for YOUR child’s garden. 


DR. HUGH S. CUMMING, on “The Home 
and the Health of School Children.” The Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Health Service, 
talks informally to YOU about the home 
well-being of YOUR children. 


DR. E. A. KIRKPATRICK, on “Children’s 
Allowances.’ Who knows more about them 
than the well-known author of “Fundamentals 
of Child Study” and “The Use of Money’’? 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of 
Commerce, who stands in the public mind 
for everything that is fine and strong and 
American, on “Better Homes.” 
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If you want to know what will be 

given you by 

EDWARD YEOMANS, author of “Shackled 
Youth;” 


DR. RICHARD CABOT, who wrote “What 
Men Live By;” 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT, who gave us the 
“Seven Ages of Childhood;” 


MISS GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau; 


J. W. FAUST, of the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association; 


T. M. SLOANE, of “Better Homes in America,” 


and many others equally well-known, 
send your subscription NOW. If you 
miss the April issue, you will miss 
something which will be of value to 
you all the year round. 


Special Offer (One Year, $1.00 
until | Two Years, 1.75 
June 1, 1926 (Three Years, 2.25 
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Programs for March 


‘The keynote of CuiLp WELFARE this month worked itself out without 
any help from the editor, and when the magazine was all put together, it 
sounded clear and strong: 


Character Building 


And it sends the message out to the schools which are trying to meet this 
new demand, out to the homes which are waking up to their responsibilities ; 
in health, in leisure, in activities, in school work, from pre-school to high school 
we hear the call, and a careful study and discussion of the articles presented 
will make the answer plain. But remember to discuss; to bring up a child is 
a personal experience, and just to read theories will solve few problems. If 
you find a good idea in the programs, ask each other, “How will it work ?” 

And do not forget to play with your children this month. Mr. Faust 
tells you how. 

Every association, both in grade and high school, should read at this meet- 
ing our Guiding Principles (page +37). 

Between papers have some one read or recite the poem, “Doing It 


Well” (page 438). 


For the High School 


1. To All Parents Everywhere. 
The Home Economics Cottage. 

Send for material to Better Homes (see inside cover). 
3. The Foundation Course. 


4. The Making of Citizens. 


For the Grade School or Study (ircle 


Character the Major Objective. 
The Tie That Binds. ; 
Fun at Home. 


Instruction Versus Training. 


For the ‘Pre-school (ircle 


1. Instruction Versus Training. 

2. The Pre-school Circle. 

3. Child Management. 

4. The Summer Round-U> in Dresden, Ohio. 


Li) 


Rw om 


Note: We regret that, owing to unavoidable delay, the material for the 
Study Circle did not reach the magazine office in time to be included in this 
issue. It will appear next month as usual.—EpiTor. 
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The President's Message 


WHAT DO WE MEAN? 


HE three years which constitute an administration in the National Congress 
of Parents and ‘Teachers have almost passed, and we are looking forward to 
another annual convention, one which is to complete the journey on which we 
set out in 1923, and to serve as a starting point for yet a new stage of our development. 

Just as the Congress differs from other organizations in its constitution, so does it 
differ in its conventions. ‘This gathering of men and women from every state in the 
Union, a gathering great, not in numbers, perhaps, but in its intensity of purpose, its 
community of interest, bears fruit to a degree incomprehensible to those accustomed to 
throngs of delegates. ‘To “The National” come back each year the leaders of those 
Branches which have grown to such amazing strength, not only to tell the stirring tale 
of what has been accomplished, but to take again from the parent tree that which makes 
for their growth in the year to come. And with them come the active workers in 
associations great and small who are fitting themselves for leadership when the call 
shall come to them—all equally members of our “House of Representatives,” all quali- 
fied to legislate for the general welfare. 

In 1924 the program centered upon the home, its duties and responsibilities ; upon 
the need of “Training for Parenthood” ; the beginning of the true co-operation between 
home and school through the preparation of the scholar in the pre-school years. 

The following year brought the consideration of parents and teachers as common 
factors in the development of the child, their interdependence and the functions of 
each ; and also the placing properly, as parts of education, of such branches of instruction 
as citizenship, character, in the new curricula of both “Home and School in Education.” 

And now, in 1926, this training having been carried on throughout our organiza- 
tion, this unity of purpose having been strengthened and deepened until home and 
school take counsel together as friends and fellow-teachers, we come to the thoughtful 
consideration of the results to be expected from such a vast, dynamic force, the “Educa- 
tional Significance of the Parent-Teacher Movement.” 

No more important subject could engage the attention of the thoughtful public. 
We are asking the question: What should be the effect upon the childhood of the 
nation of the intelligent co-operation of parents and teachers? And some of the 
greatest experts and students of today will answer it, from the standpoint of the 
physical and of the mental hygienist, of the juvenile court and of the church, of the 
home and of the school and of the community. But the real answer must come from 
within ourselves, for, after all, this movement of a million men and women will be— 
what we will it to be. It is a question not only of how far we have promoted and 
supported education, but of how far we have educated ourselves. Here there can be 
no shifting of responsibility, no resting upon the accomplishment of our assotiation. 
True, it may have raised large sums of money, may have built a model school or 
equipped a playground while we sat passiv ely looking on, wrapping ourselves in a 
mantle of unearned glory. But the meaning of the Congress goes so much deeper, so 
much further than that, and we cannot evade the insistent queries of our inner con- 
sciousness: are our own children healthier and happier, our homes better places in 
which to live, our children’s teachers helped and encouraged? Therein lies the true 
significance of the Parent-Teacher movement, and if we have failed here, we have 
failed to make it mean anything at all. 

It is this thought, always borne in mind, which can make the smallest cog in our 
vast machinery as necessary to its perfect operation as the largest wheel. If from 
every meeting of an association, be it of six or sixty or six hundred, each man and 
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woman goes forth with a renewed or aroused conviction of his or her individual respon- ; 
sibility for the creation of better conditions for the children, in home, school, church or 
community in which he or she may be functioning as parent, as teacher or as citizen, 
then, and then only, is that association successful in performing the task with which it 
has been entrusted. One child better loved because better understood, one weary and 
discouraged teacher given sympathy and support, one little rural school made a center 
of life and light, one house which has become a home in the full meaning of that beauti- 
ful word, makes clear the meaning of the founder of the Congress when she said: 
“It is the spirit in which we do our work which makes of it a joy.” 
MarGaAreTTA WILLIS REEVE. P 
Blue Ribbon Associations in the Summer Round-Up | 
Epitor’s NoTeE: These Associations were not eligible to the Contest, as they did not meet n 
all the requirements, but they carried through the campaign and are therefore entitled to the d 
certificate which will be signed by the United States Commissioner of Education and the Presi- 0 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The Honor Roll was published in the February issue. In addition to these associations, 
fifty-one sent for literature and accomplished some good work along this line. al 
ARIZONA Watertown: Flower Avenue Parent- fi 
Globe: Hill Street Parent-Teacher As- Teacher Association. West Endicott: " 
sociation. Scottsdale: Parent-Teacher George L. Johnson Parent-Teacher fe 
Association. Association. b 
CoLorapo Ou10 th 
Littleton: Mothers’ Study Circle. Dresden: Jefferson School Parent- in 
GEORGIA ‘Teacher Association. Malta: Parent- at 
Athens: Lumpkin Street Parent-Teacher Teacher Association. Marietta: Fair- he 
Association. Macon: Pre-School Coun- view School Parent-Teacher Associa- w 
cil. tion; Harmer School Parent-Teacher a 
ILLINOIS Association; Marion School Parent- ha 
Chicago: Avalon Park Parent-Teacher Teacher Association ; Norwood Parent- in 
Association. Evanston: Oakton Parent- Teacher Association; Pike Street Par- ey 
Teacher Association. Urbana: Council ent-Teacher Association; Williard ab 
; of Parent-Teacher Associations. District Parent-Teacher Association. | 
OWA 
Beardshear: Parent-Teacher Association. he oe ng ee and School Association. : 
Polk City: Parent-Teacher Association. TT exnesser ies 
Urbandale: Parent-Teacher Associa- Paris: Parent-Teacher Association. a 
tion. Whitehaven: Parent-Teacher Associa- eu 
MASSACHUSETTS tion. of 
Bedford: Parent-Teacher Association. Texas : 
MICHIGAN Amarillo: Tyler School Parent-Teacher 
Battle Creek: Verona Parent-Teacher Association. Balmorhea: Parent “a 
Association. Teacher Association. Barstow: Parent- ‘ 
MIssIssIPPI Teacher Association. Dallas: James - 
Gulfport: West Ward Parent-Teacher Stephen Hogg School Parent-Teacher 
Association. Association; Mount Auburn Parent- ™ 
MonTANA Teacher Association. Electra: Parent- | 
Great Falls: Lowell School Parent- Teacher Association. Post Oak: Par- 
Teacher Association. ent-Teacher Association. San Mareos:| ™ 
New York Parent-Teacher Association. White 
Nanuet: Parent-Teacher Association. wright: Parent-Teacher Association. . 
Palmyra: Parent-Teacher Association. vermont 
W assaic: Parent-Teacher Association. Brattleboro: Parent-Teacher Association | Yo 
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To All Parents Everywhere 


An -Appeal to Loosen the Apron Strings 


BY KATHERINE BROOKMAN 


ow many young things do you know 
He are in revolt, parent-ridden? 

How many almost at the end of 
their ropes—nearly done in, in fact, by the 
overbearing love of their progenitors? 
Haven’t you seen them deflected from the 
natural course of their development, their 
dispositions ruined by the crude stupidities 
of those responsible for them? 

Last summer I spent in a place where 
artists congregate, and to the sort of glori- 
fied boarding-house which they patronize 
came a motherly mother and a fatherly 
father with their chafing son, Paul. The 
boy was about nineteen years old, and al- 
though he was being allowed to study paint- 
ing with one of America’s best (probably 
at some sacrifice to the family exchequer), 
he wore an air of sullenness and discontent 
which would instantly have been evident to 
a parrot with one eye shut. If the parrot 
had taken enough interest in the unpromis- 
ing appearance of Paul to open the other 
eye, he would have seen that the boy was 
about as responsive as a lump of mud. 

During his hastily swallowed meals, he 
might say “Yes,” “No,” “Dunno,” if he 
were forced to it, but usually, as he fixed 
a cold eye on the opposite wall, the conver- 
sation fluttered around him, leaving him 
quite untouched. The chief flutterer was, 
of course, his mother. 

“Paul, dear’ —reaching an entire arm’s 
length for the bread-plate which was under 
Paul’s nose—‘“‘take some bread with your 
meat, dear.” 

Paul stared past the plate, past the 
mother. 

“Paul!” This from father. 

“Oh, put it down,” muttered the ha- 
rassed one. 

“Paul!” Father again. 

The boy folded his napkin. 

“What, going without your dessert? 
You haven’t eaten a thing. I declare, I 


don’t see what you live on, a big boy like 
you. You'd better”—— 

But Paul had said a hoarse “ ’Scuse me” 
and was striding down the room. The 
other guests had held an interested peace 
during this typical scene, and in the quiet 
which lingered the mother’s despairing 
sigh hung heavy. 

After a week of much discomfort for 
everyone at their table, the parents left. 
The wise proprietress, who always made it 
a point to say just the right thing to her 
temperamental guests, came through the 
dining-room that day. 

“Well, Paul, I guess you miss your 
father and mother, don’t you?” 

“No.” 

The good woman’s mouth went ajar. 
It was against nature, that’s what it was. 

But there was an ill-repressed titter at 
the table. 

Paul looked warily about him. Some 
people were on his side, were they? Fora 
day or two he took stock of those around 
him, then came gingerly into the conversa- 
tion. He was a delightful boy with a 
quaint and original point of view about 
everything, and all this time he had kept 
hidden a most engaging smile. We treated 
him like a human being full grown, and he 
became, over the week-end, a man. 

To his poor mother he was still three 
years old. Probably she began with him 
somewhat like a mother I once saw who 
had brought her little son to the beach to 


play. Or so one might have supposed. His 
years could hardly have out-numbered 
three. He was dressed in rompers and a 


cunning little hat—all very sensible. I 
watched the woman settle him down with 
pail and shovel. 

“What an old face that little fellow 
has,” I thought. ‘Now he’ll have a nice 
time on this big flat beach—nothing could 
he safer,” 
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He played where he sat, for a time, quite 
content. Then he saw a lovely piece of 
sea-weed about two yards away. He 
wanted it. He started for it. 

“Here, come back, Ronnie! 
your nice pail and shovel. See, Ronnie?” 

But Ronnie thought that was “‘old stuff.” 
He started on again about his business. 

“Ronnie, you come back here!” 

As he hesitated, but did not start back, 
she swooped down upon him and put him 
back in the exact spot where he had been 
before. 

“Now play with your nice pail.” 

Ronnie whimpered but obediently made 
some half-hearted passes at the pail with 
one hand, his eye on the coveted object. 
Soon, of course, he started again and got 
his weed. Freedom seemed so fair, so good, 
that Ronnie tried to escape forever. Down 
the sandy stretch plodded the baby feet, 
unevenly, grotesquely, but with considerable 
speed and purpose. 

“Ron-nee!” screeched his mother, and the 
race was on. Back he must come to his 
original place. He must play with that 
wretched pail and shovel. He must hear 
that acrid voice spoiling irretrievably his 
beautiful day. 

Mothers—let your children alone! When 
you take Ronnie to the beach, do see that 
it’s a lark. Don’t let him feel your eye 
on him. If he moves too far away, it’s 
so easy to quietly move near him, or follow 
on some laughing pretext. But if you take 
him to a perfectly safe place, far better 
read an interesting book and let him enjoy 
his sea-weed. -He will go home with a roar- 
ing appetite for his supper and will sleep 
like a top. 

But if you indulge yourself in that un- 
attractive habit of nagging, no matter how 
loving your motives, he’ll go home tired 
and cross. And serve you right if he spills 
his bread and milk gently down the leg of 
his high-chair when you’re not looking. 

To the artists’ boarding-house, already 
described, came a mother with a daughter, 
fourteen. The daughter, Frances, had a 
heavy face, like a gray day, and a scowl 
just back of her eyebrows was always in 
readiness to cloud things over still more. 


See, here’s 
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“Shoulders back, Frances,” said the 
mother, as the chicken soup came bumping 
down on the service plates. ‘Don’t let me 
have to speak again.” 

Frances flounced her 
looked venomous. 

“My other daughter,” Mrs. Stowe con- 
fided to her table companions, “‘is athletic, 
She loves tennis and swimming and she has 
a beautiful figure. I tell Frances that she 
ought to do as her sister does. Mary was 
always straight. ‘There’s such a difference 
in children, isn’t there? Sit up, Frances.” 

At the end of the meal, during which 
impotent words had been hurled at Fran- 
ces’ shoulders eight times, she left, and her 
mother said: 

“T do want the best for my children, but 
all you can do these days is to show it to 
them. You can’t make them do it.” 

Mrs. Stowe was perfectly sincere in 
thinking that the blame lay in “these days.” 
As I looked at her good, kind face, with its 
somewhat opaque expression, I thought, 
“Poor, helpless, conscientious thing, how 
she has tried, in all the wrong ways, notably 
the tactless mention of the perfect older 
sister, and the unpardonable sin of discuss- 
ing a child with strangers in her presence.” 
This mother simply didn’t know how to 
make Frances want to carry herself well. 

Perhaps Frances had acquired a faulty 
posture through a bookish inclination and 
an awakening intellectual curiosity which 
had kept her curled up in a chair browsing 
over a story when she should have been 
playing and exercising in the open, breath- 
ing deeply, and strengthening all the mus- 
cles of her body. 

Young girls are inclined to stoop and 
grow much more rapidly than boys between 
ten and sixteen, and at this period of ado- 
lescence they should be guarded most care- 
fully by mothers and teachers. 

The majority of girls are like Frances, 
and find it fatiguing to keep an erect pos- 
ture; hence every natural inclination is to 
slump a bit. 

Violent. athletics would probably have 
done her more harm than good, as the 
muscles of the trunk are seldom developed 
equally in tennis, basketball, rowing, and 
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even golf; the chest muscles are often over- 
developed, producing a muscle-bound con- 
dition. ‘The back muscles are weaker and 
cannot compensate for the forward and 
downward pull. Corrective exercises which 
will strengthen the abdominal walls, the 
back muscles, and make an erect carriage 
natural and easy could have been arranged 
for in the home or at some near-by gym- 
nasium. 

And another sure cure would be to in- 
directly show Frances that the teacher 
whom she so adores is erect, and she will 
want to become so herself. She will love 
trying to walk like Miss Fair. Oh, never 
tell her to! Fatal! Gentle tact will make 
you call attention to Miss Fair’s beautiful 
carriage in your daughter’s hearing. It will 
be enough. ‘The same thing can be done 
for your son Bob in the matter of Captain 
Farraday’s military bearing. 

An ideal thing to do is to give Frances 
a beautiful representation of bodily perfec- 
tion for her own room—the exquisite 
“Flower of the Earth,” by Nana Matthews 
Bryant; “La Peri” or “L’Offrande,” by 
Malvina Hoffman, would certainly appeal 
to her. Bob would enjoy the young 
“David” of Michelangelo, and pictures of 
the world’s champion fancy diver and 
somebody doing the pole-vault. Choose 
carefully for strength and suppleness in un- 
draped figures, and let the artist’s ideal of 


beauty, the athlete’s splendid attainment of 
grace and robustness, become your child’s 
ideal—as assuredly they will; for the daily 
sight of these will be ingrained on their 
sub-conscious minds and the children in 
later years will be dissatisfied with unbeau- 
tiful lines in their own bodies and in those 
of their possible mates. 

Thus, with understanding and with the 
tact that we automatically use to make 
guests and even strangers comfortable in 
our presence, we can accomplish for our 
children pleasantly those things which we 
hold to be for their best interests. It is a 
tremendous undertaking to right-about-face 
when it comes to the autocratic methods so 
dear to us, but infinitely worth while. 

Before my stay was up, I saw Paul, nine- 
teen, and Frances, fourteen, leave the 
parent-infested artists’ boarding-house to- 
gether and go off relieved and happy. It is 
not usual for a boy of nineteen to conde- 
scend to fraternize with a girl of fourteen, 
but they had a common grievance which 
drew them together. 

Look at them! ‘The second generation 
in revolt! Against parents? No, not quite. 
But against the ignorance, the thoughtless- 
ness and the crude methods of those parents 
whom they really love but with whom they 
simply cannot get along. ‘To such parents 
everywhere the word is—Hands off! 

Courtesy of “The Forecast.” 


Who Was To Blame? 


BY EDWARD DREIER 


N the diner one day, between Toronto and Sarnia, was a woman with a 


youngster about three years of age. 


She looked as if she were from a fairly 


well-to-do family—if clothes can tell that. 
“Don’t take such big spoonfuls! Why did you throw that on the floor? Look at 
your dress! ! You are eating like a little pig—what will the people think of you? ?” 
She kept it up all during the meal and it was mighty uncomfortable for everyone, 
for the youngster began to cry and then act nasty, and she scolded and finally slapped 
the little kiddie with the remark, “You ought to be ashamed to act like that. If you do 


that again you'll get a good spanking.” 


An old man—G. A. R. .—coming to Grand Rapids, sat across the table from her. He 
sympathized with the youngster, and her final remark made him explode: “Madam, 
if you had started teaching that child in your own home a long time ago, neither you nor 


she would have to be ashamed.” 


Then he got up and stamped aut, while there was absolute silence in the car—The 


Hope Chest. 
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SOMETHING 


BY EDITH STUCKEY 


Field Worker and Executive Secretary of the Beaver Co., Pennsylvania, Tuberculosis Association 


E have had scales and weighed our 

W children. for several years,” said an 
energetic, efficient teacher of a 

fourth grade public school in a thriving 
borough, “but it never really meant anything 
and I always felt it was a waste of time.” 

“T have had several examinations by a 
school. medical inspector but was never 
helped by them,” said an ambitious high 
school girl. 

“School medical inspection has been done 
here for several years,” said a public spirited 
school director, “but never accomplished 
much.” 

Now these people were not chronic com- 
plainers but made a really just criticism of 
a method of public health work in schools 
and elsewhere which however conscien- 
tiously done, means nothing to those it is 
intended to. benefit. Effective Public 
Health Work in schools and elsewhere must 
be made to mean something to the entire 
community. When Jimmy is informed that 
he measures 47 inches and weighs 48 pounds 
he and his mother are not greatly interested, 
but when he brings home a blue card which 
states that he should weigh 55 pounds and 
is therefore seriously underweight, while 
Johnny across the street is proudly display- 
ing a red card which indicates that he 
weighs just what he should weigh, both 
Jimmy and his mother are likely to show 
unwonted concern about diet and regular 
rest hours; and corrective operations ad- 
vised by school clinics or physicians are 
much more likely to be arranged. Conscien- 
tious, energetic Miss Smith is delighted to 
learn that her room had the lowest per- 
centage of under weight in the building, 
while even the most lackadaisical Miss 
Brown is slightly perturbed by a low rating; 
although it means nothing to Miss Smith 
or Miss Brown to weigh and measure chil- 
dren in a perfunctory manner with no 
analysis of results. A computation of nor- 


mal and abnormal weights with results 


figured in percentages for comparative pur- 
poses is an extremely effective method for 
arousing interest of teachers. 

The average community is tremendously 
interested in school athletics. It is quite 
possible to arouse greater interest and en- 
thusiasm in the physical condition of the 
entire student body. The results of a 
Health Contest conducted in Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, last year were given 
more and better space by the press of the 
county than any athletic contest held during 
the year. ‘These contests were organized 
by the County Tuberculosis Association 
with the co-operation of State Health De- 
partment employees and County Superin- 
tendents of Schools. A nutrition survey 
was made of borough, consolidated town- 
ships, parochial and one-room rural schools. 
In the larger boroughs and parochial schools 
where a fair standard of school sanitation 
is maintained, prizes were awarded to 
schools having the lowest percentage of mal- 
nutrition. The country school awards were 
given to schools scoring highest on a score 
in which school sanitation, standards of 
health teaching, conduct of pupils, etc., 
were points considered. This method of 
work has been used for two years with 
great success. Schools having underweight 
percentages of nearly 50 per cent having 
reduced this to extraordinary figures in a 
comparatively short period. One school 
having a large foreign population attained 
the remarkable record of six per cent mal- 
nutrition in May, 1924, although in Jan- 
uary, 1923, 48.4 of its’ school population 
were seriously underweight. Much work 
in the homes has been done by nurses and 
other workers, and the excellent clinic serv- 
ice available has been invaluable. However, 
results obtained would have been impos- 
sible without the use of the competitive 
methods adopted. The program has been 
a success because it has meant something to 
pupils, parents, teachers and communities, 
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The Home Economic Cottage 


Its Value to the Community 


BY EMELINE S. WHITCOMB 


Specialist in Home Economics, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


T is within the possibilities of the home- 

economic cottage to make invaluable con- 

tributions to the community in a num- 
ber of outstanding ways. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy contribution that the cottage 
can make is to set standards for better homes 
and to stimulate a desire for home owner- 
ship. “Io own a home is not an impossi- 
bility, even in our largest urban centers. 
However, such an undertaking, for the 
majority of families, demands enterprise, 
thrift and frugality, combined with home 
















This bungalow was planned by the super- 
visor and teachers; the plan was checked 
and modified by High School instructor in 
mechanical drawing who supervised the 
making of the blue prints from which the 
contractor prepared the building specifica- 
tions. It contains a living room, 25’ x 38’ 
with two large closets to store furniture, 
two closets on front porch for wraps, bed- 
room, bathroom, kitchen, and_ screened 
porch laundry. Hardwood floors, tiled fire- 
place. $1300 was allowed for furniture and 
equipment (piano not included) and it 
serves not only as a practice house but as 
a meeting place for school clubs, etc., and 
the living room is large enough to use for 
regulur sized classes. 


ownership and building informa- 
tion. This knowledge may be gained 
from the most reliable sources 


and Better Homes of America. 


When the best building intelligence is 
applied to the home economic cottage, it is 
prepared to render a service to the small 
and moderately-incomed family concerning 
the best use of money for building expendi- 
tures which will increase for them, without 
added expense, high, personal satisfactions. 

From the standpoint of suitable archi- 
tecture, economical and practical construc- 
tion, excellent ventilation and the most 
modern lighting and heating system, the 
newly-built cottages are usually representa- 
tive of all the above qualities and 
can be considered models. 

Further, the cottage should be 
an example of the best floor-space 
arrangement and the most approved 
labor-saving conveniences. ‘This 
consideration may result, for illus- 
tration, in a kitchen that is a much 
happier workshop because some 
thought was given to the most con- 
venient and best arrangement of 
the stove, cupboards, icebox, sink 
and work spaces and to a suitable 


Livinc-Dininc Room 25’ x 38’. Equipped with folding tables 
such as shee home econnenic cottage, which may be stored in two closets on each side of front door. 


Room is used as a classroom for home-making classes in house 
management, millinery, etc. Daily care of bungalow is taken by 


the girls themselves. 
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height of all. The results of such planning 
lessen the steps and prevent backaches for 
the over-tired housekeeper. Also attractive 
kitchen furnishings, proper ventilation and 
a pleasant outlook help to change the monot- 
ony of daily kitchen routine. In addition to 
kitchen equipment well placed and con- 
veniently grouped, a pleasant atmosphere 
and a sense of order are all contributing 
factors to the happiness of a busy housewife. 

Suggestions similar to the above might be 
made for every room of the house, if space 
permitted. 

Regarding furnishings, the cottage affords 
almost inexhaustible opportunities to dem- 
onstrate simple interior decorations of ex- 
cellent taste. This latter contribution is 
largely dependent upon the esthetic train- 
ing, imagination and the nimble fingers of 
the person presiding over the cottage. 
However, this contribution is an especially 
important one, for even the connoisseur 
finds confusing the large assortment of 
house furnishings in the shops. How must 
the busy home-maker feel, whose time and 
thoughts are so largely consumed with the 
daily household routine? In this respect, 
as well as many others, the service of the 
cottage to the community is conspicuous, 
and too much cannot be said in its favor. 

If the cottage can demonstrate to the 
community that inexpensive, durable and 
practical furnishings may be so treated as 
to produce a symphony in color and har- 
mony, that alone, one might say, almost 
_justifies the expenditure for its existence. 
However, in reality it renders a much 
greater service than the foregoing, for it 
gives the home economic student body an 
opportunity to express its creative ability 
in a practical manner, through the selec- 
tion, construction and adjustments of. fur- 
nishings used in every part-of the house. 

‘This: opportunity is not afforded to the 
student. by any other ‘school department. 
Also no other school department can dem- 
onstrate by actual practice how the home- 
maker’s time, strength and money may be 
best utilized. 

In this latter respect, as well as a num- 
ber of others, the home economic cottage 
may become for the home-makers of the 
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demonstrat- 
ing some of the best methods employed in 


community a “financial clinic,” 


wise expenditure of money. It seems fairly 
simple to budget on paper and present per- 
fectly balanced accounts. But living within 
the budget and supplying daily adequate life 
necessities, a requirement of all home-eco- 
nomic cottage dwellers, presents a real 
problem that taxes even older heads than 
those of the school girls. 

For this problem are needed nutrition 
facts, marketing experiences, good food 
preparation and serving methods—all, more 
or less, translated in terms of the greatest 
returns for the least expenditure of money, 

This phase of the home economic cottage 
is of inestimable value to the school girl for 
it is often her first experience in accounting 
for any money, to say nothing about the 
additional tax of having the expenditure 

carefully scrutinized, criticized, and checked 

with a view to making even wiser expendi- 
tures. These cottage directors of tender 
age soon learn what foodstuffs yield the best 
returns for the money expended. No better 
contribution to the community can be made 
than wise expenditure of its resources for 
the daily needs of living. 

Aside from the home economic cottage’s 
contribution to the community’s physical 
needs toward better architecture, more con- 
veniently arranged houses, better taste in 
furnishings and a wiser expenditure of 
money—it may be used as the social center 
of the smaller community. 

It is entirely feasible to plan a cottage so 
that the rooms may be thrown together, 
forming a large reception room, without in 
any way desecrating the home spirit. An 
example of such a room is shown in this 
article. In the same way it will be ob- 
served that the presence of two family-sized 
stoves and tables do not detract from the 
“hominess” of the kitchen. The cuts used 
illustrate a Long Beach, California, Home- 
making bungalow found in connection with 
Edison Junior high school of that city. This 
bungalow was planned by the home eco- 
nomic supervisor and teachers. The plan 


was checked and modified by the high school 
instructor in mechanical drawing, who 
supervised the making of the blue-prints 
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SEDROOM used as household management 
practice. Curtains designed and made b\ 
girls. Rug woven by Opportunity (sub 
normal) boys. Furniture selected by girls 
from which the school contractor 
made the building specifications. 

The bungalow contains a liv- 
ing room 25 feet by 38 feet with 
two large closets to store furni- 
ture; two closets on front porch 
for wraps; bedroom, bathroom, 
kitchen, screened porch and laun- 
dry, hardwood floors and a tiled 
fireplace. ‘Vhirteen hundred dol- 
lars were allowed for furniture 
and equipment—piano not in- 
cluded. ‘This bungalow serves not only as 
a home-economic cottage and as a classroom, 
but is also a meeting place for school clubs 
and community civic organizations. 

Finally the school girl receives in the 
home-economic cottage training in kindly 
co-operation, in giving and sharing unsel- 
fishly of her endowments and in working 
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hard for self-mastery, guarding 
zealously that intangible some- 
thing known as “the spirit of the 
home.” 

This happiness and congeniality 
existing among the school girls 
living in the cottage may prove to 
be a valuable object lesson to 
many a family that may daily 
be fed upon strife and dishar- 
mony. 

All education aims to provide 


used with small groups of girls in serving meals after 
regular laboratory instruction. 

means through which training in co-opera- 
tion ‘may be gained, and in this regard the 
cottage is peculiarly endowed, for it pro- 
vides an opportunity to young school girls 
not afforded by any other educational 
adjunct, for living, working and playing 
together under conditions as nearly ideal as 
it is humanly possible to make them. 





of the classroom and laboratory. 


in which it is built. 





\ vERY girl, before she completes her schooling, should have access to instruction in 
household management and the art of home-making. 


Home economics should therefore be given a definite place in the curriculum of 

grade schools, junior high schools and high schools. 
It is increasingly recognized that training in the art of personal living and of home- 
making can be given best where there is a home economics cottage to supplement the work 


This cottage should be typical of the best in small house architecture, furnishing and 
equipment which is within the reach of families of moderate income in the community 


Here the pupils should be trained to organize the day’s work, to budget their expendi- 
tures, to master the best methods of conducting all household operations, to co-operate in 
their daily activities, and to make the home livable and lovable. 

Your community should have a home economics cottage. 
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Summer Round-Up of the Children for 1926 


HE responsibility for the health of the pre-school child rests upon its parents. 

The home can make no greater contribution to the school than a scholar fully 

prepared to take advantage of what education has to offer it. In this belief, 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS inaugu- 
rated in the summer of 1925, a Campaign to send into the First Grade, a class of 
children 100 per cent free from remediable defects. 

So remarkable was its success that the work has been made a permanent activity 
of the Congress. The United States Bureau of Education is again co-operating in the 
Campaign and will urge the active interest of all superintendents and principals of schools. 

Once more the Delineator offers $500 to be awarded in prizes to the most suc- 
cessful associations, the award to be expended for the benefit of the school, according 
to the decision of the Parent-Teacher Association. In view of the great number of 
applications already received for this year, there will be five os, as follows: $150, 


$125, $100, $75, and $50. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 


Associations must be in membership with a state Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Associations must register with their state president. This should be done by April 15, 
in order that all entries may be forwarded to the Campaign Office before the closing registration 
date, May 1. 

The official Report Cards, Score Cards and Examination Blanks must be used. These will 
be supplied free of cost by the Campaign Office after April 1. 

The Campaign Office will send to each association registered: 

1. A First Report Card, to be filled out and returned to the Campaign Office. 

2. A sample Examination Blank. 

3. A sample Score Card. 

4. A “Broadside” containing full directions for the conduct of the Campaign, other impor- 

tant information and reports from Honor Roll associations in the 1925 Campaign, giving 
their successful methods. 


The First Report Card will include the following items: 


. Name and location of Association. 

. Paid membership in State and National Congress, as of January 1, 1926. 

. Name and address of President of Association. 

. Name and address of local Director of the Campaign. 

. Type of School—City, Town, Rural. 

. Total number of pupils enrolled 1925-1926. 

. Approximate number of children expected to enter First Grade, 1926. (Secure 

signed statement of Superintendent or Principal for F and G.) 

On receipt of the First Report Card the Campaign Office will send to the local President 
the number of Examination Blanks and Score Cards required to supply one for each child 
entering First Grade, together with the Second Report Card, which is to be used at the close 
of the Campaign. 


REGISTER at once. FILL OUT and return the FIRST REPORT Card 


PROMPTLY. 

DO BEFORE SCHOOL BEGINS THE THINGS WHICH OTHERWISE WILL HAVE 
TO BE DONE AFTERWARDS! 

DO NOT SEND TO SCHOOL FROM YOUR HOME A NEGLECTED CHILD. HAVE 
PARENT-PRIDE! 

INTEREST YOUR NEIGHBOR. HER CHILD MAY SIT NEXT TO YOURS IN 
SCHOOL! 


QAmMOSA> 


CALENDAR OF CAMPAIGN 
Registration. 
First Report made. 
Distribution of material. 
Organization of Campaign. 
May —First physical examination of children. 

June, July, August —Correction of defects. 
Second physical examination of children. 
Second Report made. 

Address ALL communications EXCEPT REGISTRATION to the Campaign Director, 
5517 Germantown Avenue, Germantown, Penna. 


March and April 


September { 
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be paid to their welfare. Since trees 

cannot vote, some one must speak for 
them.. In this there is no organization in a 
better position to say a good word for the 
trees than the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers throughout the country. And 
there is no better time to say this good word 
than during 1926, the semi-centennial of the 
first step in forestry taken by the United 
States government. 

To mark 1926, the semi-centennial, the 
American Tree Association announces the 
publication of the “Forestry Primer” and 
issues a special call to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations to co-operate. “The Primer re- 
cites the facts of the forestry situation and 
is designed for school and club use, and also 
is for distribution to the Parent-Teacher 
leaders and civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. ‘The Association, from its headquar- 
ters in Washington, will send, for a three- 
cent stamp to pay postage, the booklet to 
organizations and committees having for- 
estry educational programs under way. 

The Primer contains thirty-two pages, 
with a foreword by Charles Lathrop Pack, 
the president of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation, and comments on the importance of 
the study of the forestry question by John 
J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and Prof. E. Laurence Palmer, 
of Cornell, who directs the nature-study de- 
partment in Nature Magazine. 

The American Tree Association wants to 
see thousands of trees planted to mark the 
semi-centennial. The Association is unique 
in that there are no dues. The only way 
to join this tree-planting army is to plant a 
tree and register it on the national honor 


[: trees could vote, more attention would 


Speak for the Trees 


Durin 2 
Fo restry's Semi-Centennial 


BY RUSSELL T. 


Director, Educational Section, American Tree Association 
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roll. Your tree planting at Atlanta will be 
so registered. Cannot your organization be 
the leader in this work? Plan for Tree 
Day programs during American Forest 
Week, based upon the “Forestry Primer,” 
which will be sent you, as well as tree- 
planting suggestions, a Tree Day program, 
and application blanks. In return you will 
get a certificate of membership in the 
American Tree Association. 

“That we must give more thought to our 
forest situation, is set forth in the Primer,” 
says Mr. Pack. “We must reach the com- 
ing generations, and through the Parent- 
Teacher Associations a great work can be 
accomplished. We must bring home to the 
American people that forest resources are 
the corner-stone of all industry. Just look 
at these figures: 

“There are 81 million acres of idle land 
in this country that should be put to work 
growing trees. 

“During 1924, forest fires swept 29 mil- 
lion acres and did damage estimated at 38 
million dollars. The figures apply to all 
private and public lands. 

“We use about 24 billion cubic feet of 
wood a year, while forest fires and insects 
destroy two billion feet more. 

“Something like five million trees have to 
be cut every year to maintain telegraph and 
telephone wires. 

“Estimates show we use 500 million fence 
posts in this country every year. 

“Industry uses 200 million cubic feet of 
wood every year in mining and excavation 
operations. 

“The railroads of the United States use 
about 125 million new wood ties every 
year. There are about three thousand to 
the mile. 
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“The cooperage industry demands 250 
million cubic feet of wood every year. 

“The annual consumption of pencils 
every year is placed at one billion. 

“In the neighborhood of 45 million 
pounds of maple sugar products are pro- 
duced in this country every year. 

“The value of turpentine, rosin and like 
products of the forest reaches 40 million 
dollars every year. 

“In what greater service can the parents 
and teachers enlist than in helping to get 
the forestry message before the schools of 
the country? 

“In 1876, Dr. Franklin B. Hough was 
appointed a special agent to inquire into 
forest conditions. ‘The date 1876 is des- 
tined to be an important one in forestry 
history. Just as 1876 marked the centen- 
nial of our political independence, so it will 
mark the beginning of our economic inde- 
pendence when the forestry history of this 
country is written. 

“But I prefer to look ahead another fifty 
years, to 1976, when there will be a forestry 
centennial in the same year that our coun- 
try marks the two-hundredth anniversary 
of its political independence. Will this 
country have advanced toward economic in- 
dependence in a forestry sense? I believe 
the American people will bring about that 
situation. I believe the fine co-operation 
given the educational campaigns of the 
American Tree Association will, long be- 
fore that date, have aroused the public to 
demand a timber crop every year on our 
thousands. of acres of idle land, as a well- 
ordered project of public policy. ‘Then the 
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date 1876 will indeed have become an im- 
portant one in economic annals. 

“The ‘Forestry Primer’ aims not only to 
mark a date, but aims to direct the public 
opinion of tomorrow to the great impor- 
tance to our economic structure of that 
corner-stone of our country’s economic 
safety—Forests.” 

Progress has been slow. ‘The seed of 
conservation was sown in colonial days. 
William Penn’s requirement that one acre 
of forest be left for every five cleared, and 
Connecticut’s ordinance that timber should 
not be taken out of the township, on the 
ground that it would be prejudicial to the 
public welfare, were early attempts to check 
prodigal use of this resource. 

In 1886, the Division of Forestry was 
created in the Department of Agriculture. 
For several years it was limited to an in- 
formational capacity, but gradually the field 
work was expanded until in 1901 the Divi- 
sion became the Bureau of Forestry, and 
four years later it became the Forest Service. 

Congress has passed a law, called the 
MecNary-Clarke Act, that lays the founda- 
tion of a national forest policy. It needs 
co-operation between the states in solving 
the problems that confront us with relation 
to our forest resources. Upon this we must 
build a policy of national action, supported 
by public opinion and knowledge and 
made effective by sufficient money for the 
needs. 

In this semi-centennial year the nation 
will do well to turn to the words of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and remember what has hap- 
pened to civilizations that sacrificed their 
forests. 








country without trees 1s almost 


them all their benefits. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAID: 
“A people without children would face a hopeless future; a 


used that they cannot renew themselves will soon vanish, and with 
When you help to preserve our forests or 
plant new ones, you are acting the part of good citizens.” 


as helpless; forests which are so 
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Fun at Home 


BY MARGARET S. BRIDGE 


Chairman of Recreation, Woman's City Club, Chicago, Illinois 


E ALL love fun, and there is no 

better Fun Factory in the world 

than home if parents have the de- 
sire and skill to make it so. If there is any 
parent that is concerned about how to keep 
home a very interesting and livable place, 
let him do this: 

Get a group of ten or twelve adults to- 
gether and spring the question, “What 
forms of play that centered around home 
gave you the greatest degree of joy as 
youngsters?’ Everyone will loosen up at 
once. You will witness such emancipation 
of spirit as you had not believed possible. 
You will feel that you have not had such 

a good time from time out of memory, and 
if you can only carry your spirit of rejuve- 
nation back to your family, your children 
will be sure to say, “Huh, w hat’s come over 
mother and dad ?” 

That very spirit of youth is your starting 
point if you would make home a place that 
can compete with outside attractions. It’s 
a great compliment when a child can say, 
“My mother’s a pile of fun,” or “My dad’s 
a good old scout.” ‘There are such parents, 
and they are the ones who are developing 
the boys and girls that strike you like a 
vitalizing breath—the boys and girls with 
vivid personalities, vivid because they are 
interested, alert and growing. 

A short time ago, in a group of adults, 
I asked that question and was struck with 
the observation that not a person present 
mentioned an expensive toy. Without ex- 
ception, the things that had given greatest 
pleasure as children were related to their 
own discoveries and creative efforts. Here 
isa fundamental principle which every par- 
ent must recognize: Satisfaction in play, as 
in work, comes through self-expression. A 
child is most interested when he is putting 
his powers to a test, so if you want to build 
up a program of activities around home 


that will interest your children, let them 
in on the game of planning. 

In the adult group to which I have re- 
ferred, paper dolls had been extremely pop- 
ular among the girls, because making dresses 
out of tissue paper, which meant a chance 
to cut and paste and select colors, had been 
such fun; and the ladies cut from fashion 
sheets seem to have been quite as much in 
popular favor as their more pretentious sis- 
ters of factory origin. The mention of little 
pies and cakes made from mother’s scraps 
of dough, and imitating other household 
tasks, stirred pleasant memories. 

Fashioning furniture, trains and houses 
from paper boxes had been another general 
favorite. I, myself, recall using pieces of 
art glass, picked up back of a factory, to 
make windows for my shoe-box houses. 

Any number of ideas relating to nature 
were suggested. “The women, as girls, had 
adorned themselves with dandelion curls 
and chains, had made hats of grape leaves, 
and transformed hollyhock blossoms into 
fascinating and dainty ladies. ‘There had 
been the fun of tying the ends of grass 
blades, all the while thinking of one’s sweet- 
heart, and hoping that the knots would 
reveal marriage instead of hatred, friend- 
ship or merely love. Fancies, yes, delightful 
ones, the charm of which is perpetual. 

I wonder, can there be children, except 
in crowded city streets, who, upon catching 
a grasshopper, have failed to say, “Spit to- 
bacco juice or I'll kill you.” Or is there 
one who has not caught fireflies and put 
them into bottles or mosquito-net bags to 
make bracelets, rings or ear-rings. And can 
that person exist who has not conducted a 
bird funeral with all of the solemn rites, 
floral tributes and even a suitable marker 
for the grave. 

Did you ever go wading in a creek and 
get your toes pinched by a “craw-dad,” or 
perchance acquire a leech which refused to 
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let go until your mother came to the rescue? 
Catching tadpoles, discovering mussels, co- 
coons, birds’ nests and wildflowers, were all 
on your program when you went for ex- 
cursions or picnics in the woods. What 
fun! and what an education, too, for your 
curiosity always carried you farther and 
you saw Mr. Tadpole lose his tail, put on 
legs and become a frog, while the cocoon, 
an apparently lifeless thing, became a radi- 
ant butterfly. 

One man in our group said: “I think I 
enjoyed my pets most of all. I had rabbits, 
dogs, cats and a gopher.” ‘Then, with a 
great deal of interest, he told of the fun 
he used to have when the mother of his 
friend next door turned over the kitchen to 
the boys and let them bring out the tools 
and make things according to their own 
desires. A very wise mother, that! She 
was not worrying about sawdust and shav- 
ings, to say nothing of foot tracks on the 
kitchen floor, and she was not the sort to 
fuss and stew if a fellow forgot and let out 
a yell once in a while. She did some think- 
ing herself, so she had to depend very little 
upon what the neighbors would think. 

There was not a person in the group who 
had not run a store, sold lemonade for a 
penny a glass, or put on a show for five pins 
admission. Weed seeds had been employed 
as spices to ornament mud-pie concoctions, 
burrs had been stuck together to make fur- 
niture and baskets, and almost everyone had 
tried to make snakes by putting horsehairs 
into rain water. 

Puzzles, “old-maid,” parchesi, fish-pond, 
checkers and dominoes all seem to have held 
an important place in the evening’s games. 
Stories had left a strong impression. Pop- 
corn, taffy and fudge parties were high- 
lights. Birthday parties with candles and 
crépe paper trimmings were truly grand 
occasions never to be forgotten—in these 
the whole family participated. Trips to 


the parks, the woods, the circus and the zoo 
were the very highest points in delightful 
memories. 

There is perhaps no one thing that tends 
to unify a family as much as music. Put 
mother at the piano, let father sing while 
one of the boys saws out notes on the 
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violin, and you will know the meaning of 
happiness. I would not exchange the store 
of songs I got at home for anything else 
in my experience. 

The youth of today has been the subject 
of a great deal of discussion. Although it 
would be absurd to deny a great difference 
in manners and experience between this 
and the former generation, represented by 
the group cited, I feel certain that funda- 
mentally there is little change. Five years 
of summer camp living has shown me 
that the most sophisticated girl can get fun 
out of very simple and wholesome forms of 
recreation. ‘This same experience has given 
me such insight into mothers and fathers, 
as seen by their daughters, as would take a 
series of papers to discuss. 

One girl with whom I had been having 
a great deal of trouble said to me: “I’m 
mean, and I know it, but it is not your 
fault. You have been fair to me.” Then 
she went on to tell of her life at home, 
ending with: “I did not want to come here, 
My mother pushed me into this camp so 
she could run around and have a good time. 
That’s the way she has treated me ever 
since I was a little kid.” That home was 
no Fun Factory; it was, rather, a series of 
tensions. The parents fed and clothed their 
children and stopped right there, too care- 
less, selfish or indifferent to pay attention to 
the things that really count in the develop- 
ment of children. 

There are parents who are doing some 
pretty serious thinking about the problems 
of their boys and girls, but I am frank to 
state that if the average father used the 
same methods in developing his business that 
he does in rearing his boy, it would land 
on the rocks before he even dreamed of 
failure. The man who wants to succeed in 
business keeps abreast of the times, antici- 
pates change in conditions, and is alert to 
every happening that relates to his field; 
yet in this most important business of bring- 
ing up his own boy he often does not even 
analyze the situation. All too frequently 
when things go wrong he will stamp his 
foot and start a vehement oration, the open- 
ing phrase of which is, “When I was a boy” 
—as if his boy’s world were not a different 
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one by far from the one in which he moved. 

Can you imagine a boy of twelve years 
of the past generation taking down radio 
messages in code from an Arctic explorer? 
That’s what happened last year when Mac- 
Millan was in the far north. Funny, isn’t 
it, that the boy’s mother had a hard time 
getting him to bed! 

Not long ago a sixteen-year-old boy, who 
has never known a mother and whose life 
with his poorly Americanized father has 
been a series of misunderstandings, said to 
me: “You know, those Brown boys are 
getting the right kind of bringin’ up. Why, 
their father always has something to do 
with them.” And with glowing eyes he 
went on to describe how the boys and father 
worked on radio sets together, and did al- 
most everything that a fellow likes to do, 
ending with, “And they never go out at 
night and get into scrapes like the other 
guys around here.” 

When more parents take an active and 
intelligent interest in the playtime of their 
children, we shall see more high-typed, vig- 
orous boys and girls. 

Show me the father who will jump into 
an old suit and either play with the boys 
or umpire their game; who will help them 
plan and build a merry-go-round in the 
back yard instead of buying one and letting 
some one else put it up; or who will go on 
excursions to the woods instead of intro- 
ducing the boys to the sophisticated game 
of golf, which, although fine in itself, ought 
to be postponed until the boy has passed 
through some of the simpler forms of play 
activity which are going to train him to 
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open his eyes to everything about him. 
Show me that father and I shall show you 
the man who will experience a minimum of 
difficulty with his boy. 

Youth loves life. That’s why a healthy, 
fun-loving and high-spirited mother becomes 
at once the object of affection and respect 
to her daughter and an object of envy to 
the daughter’s friends. We like to be proud 
of those we love. 

There are no end of articles and books 
on recreation which furnish a very definite 
source of help to one in search of sugges- 
tions. I could tell you, if the length of the 
article permitted, of things to try with 
various age groups, tell you just as definitely 
as if I were handing out a recipe for pie— 
although I fear the results would be as 
varied as are pies turned out from the same 
recipe. The careful parent is going to learn 
what forms of play and stories are best for 
his child at a particular age, just as cer- 
tainly as the mother takes pains to supply 
them with suitable food through the various 
stages of growth. 

The most interesting grown-ups, and 
those that are best satisfied with life, are 
invariably the ones whose childhood was 
packed full of interesting and developing 
experience. We can inspire but never drive 
boys and girls into such. That’s why par- 
ents with a true sense of human values, 
alert minds, healthy bodies and a love of 
fun have the supreme chance to succeed in 
making home such a place as the children 
can later look back upon as one of good 
times—yes, a place to which one could al- 
ways bring his friends, a house of good fun. 


““P -T.A. Mutualista Mexicana’’ 


BY FANNY H. MARTIN, Director 


ent-Teacher Association sponsored the 

organization of a branch for the Mexi- 
can parents of the community. The direct- 
ing and teaching of this group was under- 
taken by Mrs. Fanny H. Martin, first-grade 
teacher in the schools of Kingman, Arizona, 
assisted by Miss Myrtle Howard, second- 
grade teacher. 


I: September, 1925, the Kingman Par- 


The Mexicans were permitted to elect 
their own officers and choose a name for 
their association. Mr. A. M. Torres, who 
speaks and writes both English and Spanish 
beautifully, was elected as president. “P.- 
T. A. Mutualista Mexicana” (Mexican 
P.-T. A of Mutual Help”) was chosen as 
the name. 


At a meeting of the Mohave County 
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Council on January 16, 1926, the members 
of this Mexican association had a place on 
the program. ‘There was a splendid talk 
by the president, who had obtained per- 
mission from his employers to take time off 
on a busy Saturday afternoon in order to 
be present ; the singing of the Mexican Na- 
tional Hymn by the memebrs; a letter of 
appreciation read in Spanish by the Secre- 
tary and interpreted by Mrs. Martin; and 
the report of work done by the association. 

The letter reads: “Sister President, My 
dear Associates: Representing the society 
Parent-Teacher Association Mutualista 
Mexicana, to the Honorable Parent- 
Teacher Association of the Americans; 

“Tt is with gratitude in these moments 
that I give you thanks for the benefits that 
you have given our weak association. What 
could we do without your intelligent co- 
operation ? 

“You have extended your bountiful hand 
toward the furthering of our mutual aims. 
Thanks. 

“Dear Teachers, Mrs. Martin and Miss 
Howard, receive our sincere congratulations 
because you are working with admirable un- 
selfishness for all in general. We most 
fervently desire to follow the same road 
that you have shown us for a better social 
life.” 

Following is the report : “The work being 
done in our Spanish Department pertains 
to problems of the everyday life of these 
people in our midst. Many of them speak 
some English, but many of our phrases to 
them are perplexing. They are asked to 
tell us expressions that cause them worry, 
so that we may explain them. 

“We use pictures of objects, fruits, etc. 
Beneath the picture the name is printed in 
English and also in Spanish. ‘They are en- 
couraged to talk, and make sentences of the 
familiar words and phrases. Some phonics 
have been given and they have enjoyed 
playing the guessing games used with the 
phonetic chart in the first and second grades. 
They are timid and shrinking, but, through 
the patient and kindly help of the teachers 
and of Mr. Torres, the president of the 
association, they are overcoming that. 

“We do some concert work and then call 
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on them individually. Now they are eager 
to come to the board or chart and read. 
They are eager to show that they un- 
derstand and respond more readily than at 
first. 

“One evening a man and his grown step- 
son came, and it was found they could not 
write, even in their own language. We 
wrote their names for them and gave them 
the letters of the alphabet, and they began 
immediately to try to copy and write, and 
wanted the letters called in their names. 
Last night, when I met with, some of the 
members for a few moments of practice in 
singing their national hymn for this council 


‘meeting, this man came and when we were 


getting ready to leave, he urged me to help 
him a littlR—he wanted another lesson. His 
case is rather unusual, as the men usually 
write beautifully. 

“These students can now sing two stanzas 
of ‘America’ and can give the salute to the 
Flag. ‘The hymn and the salute were ex- 
plained to them by our able president and 
interpreter, Mr. Torres. ‘They are im- 
pressed with the fact that this is their 
country and that there really is liberty and 
justice to all good citizens here. 

“Much comfort has been given them in 
the distribution of clothing. I have a com- 
mittee of women, who meet in my room 
after school and divide and distribute the 
clothing where it is most needed. If the 
donors of children’s clothing could have 
seen the faces of the little tots when the 
kindergarten teacher and I placed the differ- 
ent suits on the tables for them to see which 
was suited to each, they would have been 
happy indeed. Juanita, a_ kindergarten 
child, saw a tiny little pink voile dress, with 
bloomers to match. She jumped up and 
down and said: ‘My little sister, my little 
sister,’ losing sight of her own needs in her 
desire that her baby sister should have these 
garments. 

“Mr. Torres has given the members talks 
on sanitation, cleanliness and the use of 
handkerchiefs. Frequently the women meet 
with me in my schoolroom to learn the 
names of different kinds of cloth and other 
commercial articles, the prices and cuts of 
meats, etc.” 
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COME INTO THE COUNTRY! 


BY MRS. P 


EOPLE are much the same the world 

over, and we really cannot differen- 

tiate the need of any good thing in 
rural districts from that in cities and towns. 
The method of application may vary with 
the place, but the fundamental benefit is 
the same. If Parent-Teacher Associations 
are good for city schools, they are good for 
country schools. ‘The city circle may have 
a large membership and carry on an elabo- 
rate program, but relatively the activities of 
the smaller circle are just as important. 

We all agree on the wisdom of establish- 
ing understanding between the home and 
the school, but equally necessary is the es- 
tablishment of understanding between the 
different homes. Here, perhaps, is where 
the work is more difficult in thinly settled 
sections than where the population is more 
dense. In the city there is no such thing 
as individual independence. We are inter- 
dependent for the most trivial things in life, 
and at every turn we meet people—and 
more people. But the home on the farm is 
to a certain extent an individual plant. Mr. 
Farmer and family may go for days without 
the sight of an outsider. 

The butcher, the baker, the iceman, the 
casual visitor and endless other humans 
stream in and out the city home, keeping 
the family socially alert, teaching them how 
to meet all manner of circumstances and to 
deal with all kinds of people. 

Even at that, the city homes represent 
varied ideals and convictions; rural homes 
represent this variation to a greater degree. 
To establish understanding between home 
and home, and the school, the people must 
operate on some common program. And so 
organization becomes necessary. Organiza- 
tion and progress go hand in hand. 

The lowest form of life, the simple cell, 
in ascending to a higher form, takes on more 
organization. Human society, ascending 
from the individual to the tribe and on to 
the nation, exemplifies a more and more 
perfect organization. The higher the civili- 
zation, the more complex its organization. 


H. ROBERTS 


After all, what can an individual do 
alone? He must work with or for some- 
body to be effective. And the old saying 
that a hundred men can do much more than 
a hundred times as much as one man, is true. 

Dr. Frank Crane says there is no such 
thing as personal liberty, except to a naked 
savage on a desert isle. We are bound by 
ties that call for the good of the many 
rather than of the individual, but are just 
arriving at that knowledge. Some one said 
that man had always worked with God, but 
was just learning how to work with his 
fellow man. 

It is a little more difficult to organize 
Parent-Teacher Associations in rural dis- 
tricts, for several reasons. 

People live farther from the school- 
houses, though increasing good roads and 
automobiles are fast overcoming this dif- 
ficulty. I have been to Parent-Teacher 
meetings in the country where machines 
from miles around filled the school yard. 

During certain seasons of the year, every 
member of the farmer’s family is too busy 
for social or educational diversion; but im- 
proved farm machinery is giving them 
more leisure. Keeping pace with this, is 
the growing necessity for community life. 

The city people are so accustomed to 
clubs, societies, circles, guilds, and what not, 
that a new organization now and then does 
not cause much commotion. They accept 
it, and make room for it as a natural hap- 
pening. 

In rural districts, there is the difficulty of 
fixed ideas to overcome. New ventures are 
weighed critically, and not accepted unless 
proven practical. But I wish to say here, 
that when once a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is established it flaurishes. 

Parent-Teacher Associations in rural dis- 
tricts are doing much to make the school 
houses real Community Centers, bringing 
about the social contacts that teach people 
to live, work and play with each other in 
harmony and enjoyment. 

There are little country schools, in our 
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state, where the children are perhaps the 
third or fourth generation of families raised 
in the same neighborhood, and, I venture to 
say, their forebears never met in groups ex- 
cept at church or at funerals. And yet 
these are the same people who give them- 
selves unstintingly when they feel their 
services are needed. 

It is always the kindly country neighbor 
who is present to usher into the world the 
new little wailing soul, or to close the tired 
eyes and fold the weary hands of the one 
gone to rest. 

In bringing rural people together, an 
avenue is made for their self-expression. A 
timid mother, for instance, will be inter- 
ested in school improvements or topics on 
child training. She will soon be taking a 
part in discussions or serving on a committee. 
There is nothing like it for developing lead- 
ership. If statistics are true, 85% of the 
professional people of this country are from 
rural places, so the stuff for leadership is 
not lacking there. ‘The schools are reflec- 
tions of the people they serve, and are just 
the kind they want. 

When Parent-Teacher Associations hold 
their meetings in the school house, discuss- 
ing plans for its improvement, the standards 
of the people will be raised. 

I recall a rural school where the teacher 
had never met a parent in the district but 
those who happened to be members of 
the Board of Education. The school was 
in a bad state of repair, ugly, unattractive 
and unsanitary. The teacher was anxious 
for a Parent-Teacher Association, but was 
dubious about the response she would get. 
However, she sént out invitations to the 
parents, and some came to hear the work 
presented. ‘They organized without a great 
deal of enthusiasm, but after a meeting or 
two enthusiasm waxed high. They felt they 
must have more light, so the first thing ac- 
complished was the installing of electric 
lights. ‘Then a dozen more needs presented 
themselves, and now they are busy as 
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beavers, taking pride in the school and doing 
real child welfare work. 

And, come to think of it, this same illus- 
tration could be used with a little variation 
to fit numbers of rural schools. Especially 
as to the lights. 

When “darkness covered the face of the 
world” and the command was issued, “Let 
there be light,” it seems to me it was most 
significant. All down through the ages, 
when man has his foot raised for another 
step in progress, whether material, intellec- 
tual or spiritual, it is the same Voice that 
says, “Let there be light.” 

The Macedonian cry “come over and 
help us,” nearly always comes from the 
teacher in rural places. 

This is somewhat different from the city, 
where teachers are often the indifferent 
ones. When a rural teacher has been in- 
strumental in establishing a parent-teacher 
association with real community interests, 
the people may well rise up and call her 
blessed, for it will surely place the district 
on a higher plane. 

School improvements increase the value 
of property. 

Social intercourse improves the intelli- 
gence of a community. 

Studying subjects pertaining to child wel- 
fare improves the race. 

Raising standards of living in the coun- 
try raises city standards; do you know how 
very dependent the city is on the country? 

I wish my voice could carry to all Par- 
ent-Teacher circles in the cities. I should 
like to ask them not to feel that they are 
separate from rural circles. We all belong 
to a wonderful chain that encircles our 
nation, and if the links be little or big they 
are part of us. And improved school con- 
ditions in Squirrel Hollow may react upon 
the whole United States. 

Give a little of your time to the ones to 
whom your help means much, and remem- 
ber, an American school, wherever situ- 
ated, is your school. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman of Motion Pictures 


HE turning in the road cannot fail to be apparent to the so-called exponents 

of “‘self-expression” who think they have hypnotized ‘a good-natured public into 

believing that “art, to be beautiful, must be free.” It reads and sounds well, but 
the public, not altogether deluded, has been driven to protest the use of “free” when 
interpreted in terms of stark realism and sordid vulgarity on the stage and screen. The 
feeling that the “free exponents” need to be curbed is general, and restriction is 
noticeably growing. 

New York, after swinging like a pendulum to and fro on the question of censor- 
ship, turns right about face, emphasis on the “right,” and decides that censorship shall 
continue. It has taken steps to follow the lead of other states and place this “unwanted 
child” under the Department of Public Instruction. The belligerent and unruly 
antagonists of censorship swallowed hard. ‘They were beaten, and in losing, their 
prestige suffers as well. 

Groups in every quarter of the country are interested in the two bills favoring 
federal censorship, now before the House of Representatives. It would be well for 
state chairmen to write to the “House” and obtain copies of both bills for the purposes 
of study. A comparison of the bills will be available from the national chairman on 
request. 

The frequent reports from abroad about the vicious films “dumped” in foreign 
countries is given considerable weight when our daily papers broadcast the information 
that the Bureau of Navigation finds it necessary to censor the films purchased to enter- 
tain the sailors on the battleships, some of the pictures having been dubbed “mostly 
filth.” 


However, the proportionately few listed below are not in this category, but are 
entertaining and wholesome. 


FAMILY: “The Jazz Bride” (a comedy with Matt 

“A Dog’s Life” (Charlie Chaplin). Moore and Marie Prevost). 

“Fighting the Flames” (Dorothy Devore and “The Man from Red Gulch” (Harry Carey). 
Wm. Haines). “The Only Thing” (Eleanor Boardman and 

“Hands Up” (Raymond Griffith). Conrad Nagel). 

“Just Suppose” (Richard Barthelmess and *“The Song and Dance Man” (Tom Moore 
Lois Moran). and Bessie Love). 

“Lorraine of the Lions.” “The Yankee Senor” (Tom Mix). 

*“Maona.” (Beautiful picture of South Sea “Too Much Money” (Anna Q. Nilsson). 
Islands, with a charming love story inter- “Where Was I?” (Reginald Denny). 
woven. SHORT REELS—COMEDIES: 

“Mike” (Ford Sterling and Peggy O'Neil). “Cleaning Up” (Johnny Arthur). 

“Stella Maris” (Mary Philbin). “Fire Away.” 


“Stop, Look, Listen” (Larry Semon). EDUCATIONAL: 
“Part-Time Wife” (Alice Calhoun). “Amundsen’s Polar Flight.” 
“The Beautiful Buccaneer” (Reed Howes and ADULTS: 


Dorothy Devore). “Lady Windermere’s Fan” (May MacAvoy 
“The Enchanted Hill” (Jack Holt and Mary and Ronald Colman). 


Brian). “Memory Lane” (Conrad Nagel and Eleanor 
J “The Great Love” (Viola Dana and Robert Boardman). 


Agnew). “Soul Mates” (Aileen Pringle). 
“The Gold Hunters.” “The Ship of Souls.” 
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TWO SIDES OF THE SCREEN 


BY L. OWEN STARR 





Foreworb: In the January issue of CHILD WELFARE, Mr. Patten Beard presented a small 
town resident’s opinions of ‘““The Material of the Movies.” ‘This writer in no way desires or 
attempts a controversy on this topic, nor does he try in the following article to protect the mov- 
ing picture industry. He does believe, however, that a discussion of the case of the People vs. 
the Moving Picture Producers by one in the exhibiting end of the industry may prove of in- 
terest to those who follow pictures and are anxious to see them fulfill the mission and take the 
place in the life of America that their importance and possibilities warrant. The writer is a 
theater owner and exhibitor, in a small town of some 1,200 inhabitants, situated 200 miles from 
the nearest city—so it is rather a typical example of a small town theatre—the only source of 
regular amusement for an entire county. The fact that he is also a life member in his 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers merely adds to the interest he has in the development 
of an effective and ever-increasing influence upon the moving picture industry by our great 


organization.—L. O. S. 


O connect this article more closely 
with Mr. Beard’s interesting discus- 
sion, I shall follow more or less his 
handling of his topic and comment on some 
of the features upon which he lay s emphasis. 
The great place that the “movies” hold 
in our daily life has been reached by one 
means: they brought amusement, drama, 
romance—call it what you will—to the 
masses. ‘This must be remembered in any 
discussion of them. Not just good plays 
that the few appreciate, but entertainment 
for all people of all stations in life, of all 
nationalities. You or I may have a greater 
appreciation of the finer things than the 
general public, whose taste for excitement, 
for thrills, for the superficial, we may de- 
plore. But can the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people be educated to the best of art in 
pictures only? I think not, and I am not 
unduly pessimistic when I say it. We soon 
lose appreciation for the best, as the best, 
if we have nothing else. Perhaps I lay my- 
self open to a vital thrust there, but con- 
sider my meaning before you leap upon me. 
When I was a schoolboy I did not have 
the appreciation of good books, good plays, 
good music, that I now have. Bit by bit I 
learned—and so do all of us, or nearly 
all—to appreciate true worth. ‘The western 
and action stunt pictures correspond to the 
dime thriller and the “10-20-30” stage of- 
ferings that most of us who are parents 
today read and went to see when we 
were still in the formative age. Surely the 


noble hero is always gloriously the victor— 
who ever saw Desperate Desmond defeat 


Harold Strongheart and clasp the peroxide 
beauty as the curtain fell? You and I 
would have pulled the house down if he 
had. Now here is a little idea of mine— 
experience in this business makes me feel it 
is nearly right: Far from taking the thrill 
picture as seriously as Mr. Beard intimates, 
I really believe that people do not think 
very greatly when they go to see them. 
Honestly, I’m sorry for them if they do! 
They come seeking entertainment only, and, 
agree with me or not, they laugh at them- 
selves for liking the ‘ ‘shoot-’em-ups.’ ’ They 
do not take them seriously—the adults. 

But we only give them this type of pic- 
ture on certain days, when all the cowboys 
and farmers come to town for their one 
outing of the week. You might say, “Give 
them ‘The White Sister,’ ‘Stella Dallas’ or 
‘Humoresque’ and “The Little Minister,’ 
that Mr. Beard mentions.” Here is a stern 
fact to face: You cannot forcibly thrust 
education before their eyes; you cannot say 
to the public, “IT am going to uplift you; I 
am going to give you something that will 
be good for your mind,” and get away 
with it regularly. The fact that it can- 
not be done with financial success is also 
with us. 

Is this situation utterly deplorable? I, 
for one, do not think so; it is human nature, 
which has not changed very greatly in the 
two thousand years that you and I know 
anything about. ‘The high purposes and 
desires of the intellectual minority cannot, 
I am afraid, dictate the complete standard 
of amusement for the public. And again I 
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risk criticism by saying that if only pictures 
of the type mentioned above were shown, 
it would be rather a dreary affair, this going 
to the “movies.” We couldn’t stand seeing 
them all the time. 

To speak personally, I give my people the 
very best that I can obtain for them. I 
must, of course, supply variety. I have the 
only theater in the town. My patrons can- 
not go “shopping” for what they want to 
see. At the risk of boring you, I am giving 
you now a list of pictures run in my theater 
for two weeks just finished. We show four 
pictures a week usually, two of them for 
two days each. Read, and tell me if a small 
town before the day of the moving picture 
could possibly have had the chance at such 
varied and, for the most part, such excellent 
entertainment. In the order named, we 
presented House Peters in “The Storm 
Breaker,”’ Alice Joyce and Clive Brook in 
“The Home Maker” (a film, by the way, 
that every parent should see), Rin-Tin-Tin, 
the dog, in “Find Your Man,” Mary Pick- 
ford in “Little Annie Rooney,” and on Sat- 
urday, “Super-Speed,” an action auto race 
yarn. ‘The next week held Bret Harte’s 
well-known story, “Tennessee’s Pardner,” 
filmed with the title, ““The Flaming 40's,” 
“The Phantom of the Opera,” Raymond 
Griffith in the comedy, “The Night Club,” 
Douglas Fairbanks in “Don Q.” With all 
due modesty, I say that is a good run of 
pictures. And for those who feel that the 
best is not appreciated, let me tell you that 
with “Little Annie Rooney” we showed Dr. 
Hugo Reisenfeldt’s prize-winning short sub- 
ject, “The Voice of the Nightingale,” and 
it was held by all to be the finest thing that 
we had ever put on the screen. 
that “‘all is lost”? 

With the exception of the “Phantom,” 
which is a “horror,” all these pictures re- 
ceived excellent support. Which brings me 
to another point I want to make. The pub- 
lic knows pictures, knows the good and the 
bad. Ask your newsdealer how many “fan” 
magazines are sold and you will realize how 
they know. In turn, this brings us to the 
attitude I have always taken with the par- 
ents in this community. We do not let our 
children read everything that is printed, or 
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every book that we ourselves might read and 
enjoy without apparent harm. Understand- 
ing comes with experience and the develop- 
ment of that appreciation we have talked 
about. Are all books bad because some of 
them are not what we might wish? Neither 
are all pictures bad, and why should we let 
small humans with unformed minds see 
everything, without exercising parental cen- 
sorship ?—which form of the censor question 
is the one that will work most successfully 
in the long run, I believe. 

I have no hesitancy in telling my patrons 
when I have a “bad boy” on the screen— 
which naturally brings us to the point: Why 
do we exhibitors show pictures we know are 
bad? I will tell you. A few know the 
answer; the general public does not. The 
reason is in one word, “block-booking,” that 
bugaboo of the independent showman, the 
millstone around his neck. Block-booking 
is the means by which the moving picture 
producer puts his pictures over, forcing the 
theater owner to buy thirty or forty pic- 
tures, good, bad and indifferent, in order 
to get, say, ten that he really wants to play. 
Economically and financially, I can see the 
reason for it from the producers’ viewpoint, 
but it makes the theater owner and theater- 
goer suffer. Many a time we have paid for 
and not played a picture, doubled our “over- 
head” by putting another in its place 
rather than play one of these below-the- 
mark productions. 

You of the theater-going public must re- 
alize this: It is a physical impossibility for 
one theater to play all the good pictures. 
There are just so many days in the week 
and year; the ratio of pictures to playing 
days is better than four to one. All pro- 
ducers have some good pictures. It is just 
about the hardest job a theater manager has 
to pick out from over one thousand pictures 
the two hundred odd he can use. Unless 
you are in the business you do not realize 
these things. Perhaps it does not interest 
you greatly, but it is the answer to the cry 
for better films. We exhibitors want better 
films as much as, if not more than, anyone, 
but if we face facts we know the answer 
too well to talk without purpose about a 
happy state of “nothing but the best.” 








So we go, theater men and fans, like a 
cat chasing its tail, merrily round and round. 
Good pictures are better than they have 
ever been, the public appreciation of good 
pictures is keener than ever before. Let me 
tell you one other fact: The good pictures 
are the ones that get the “big money” for all 
concerned. By “good” I do not mean the 
artistic efforts that appeal to the ultra- 
intelligent only, but the clean, wholesome 


“The Covered Wagon,” “The Sea 
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mandments”—the Pickford and Fairbanks 
productions, etc. “These have never been 
outdone or even approached as money- 
makers by any salacious sex picture that has 
ever been made. 

It comes down hard to one fact, friends 
and decriers of the motion picture. In re- 
gard to films as in most other influences in 
our life today, the voice of the majority 
rules, and the voice of this great country of 
ours has usually a sane and sensible and 


Hawk,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “Ten Com- wholesome tone. Let it be heard! 


Child Management” 


BY DR. D. A. THOM 
VI. FEEDING 


preconceived notions that every child requires the same amount of food and 

that every child must necessarily eat every meal. With this idea in mind she 
becomes fretful and emotionally upset if the child fails to meet her standards. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the state of nutrition is one of the most important indicators 
of the child’s well-being, it does not hold true that all children require the same amount 
of food, that they must necessarily be of the same height or weight at a certain age, or 
that any particular harm will follow if they miss a meal or two. It is frequently this 
undue anxiety on the part of the parent that tends to make the meal hour an event 
rather than an incident in the daily life of the child. 

This is seen clearly in the case of a bright little girl of six. Her mother died of 
tuberculosis, and the father is haunted by a fear of the child’s having contracted the 
disease. His one desire is to see her fat and rosy. Three large meals a day are forced 
upon this child by an overwrought father who in his anxiety creates such a tense atmos- 
phere in the home that Sally loses all appetite or bolts her food in fear of the wrath to 
come, or, in a different mood, waits to be coaxed and bribed to swallow a single mouth- 
ful. Instead of being a simple routine, meal-time offers an opportunity which the child 
sees and grasps for staging a little drama in which she is the principal figure, the 
object of solicitude and concern. The meal itself has lost importance and all depends 
upon the child’s wishes. 

Who does not like to feel his own importance and power? Small Tommy, by 
eating or not eating, can pretty well control his parents and make them bow to his 
will. Mother, herself, may unconsciously defeat her own desires. She may start the 
meal by reminding Tommy that he did not eat his breakfast. There may follow a 
period of teasing and coaxing, or threatening and bribing, all of which, if Tommy has 
a will of his own, may make him determined not to give way, or he may compromise 
and eat if mother will sit down to feed him, even though he can well perform this task 
for himself. ‘Then, the meal over, Tommy hears the whole situation reviewed to a 
neighbor who drops in and to whom mother turns for sympathy. Most people like to 
be “unusual” or “different,” and according to mother, Tommy is decidedly so. Is 
there any wonder he should strive to maintain the role? 


O NE of the most common mistakes the mother makes is brought about by her 


“ This article is part of Publication No. 143 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. The entire bulletin may be secured free by writing to the Bureau. 
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The Summer Round-Up of the Children 
in Dresden, Ohio 


MRS. T. W. STANLEY, President 


HE Dresden, Ohio, Parent-Teacher 
Association decided to have the Sum- 
mer Round-Up for three reasons: to 
interest the community in the health of the 
children ; to have the six-year-olds ready for 
the first outstanding event of their lives— 
that of beginning school; and to compete 
for the prize. 

Dresden is an agricultural and industrial 
town of sixteen hundred inhabitants; no 
foreigners or negroes are there. It is in 
one of the poor school districts but state aid 
enables us to have first-class schools. 

When we entered the contest we realized 
that our children had missed the training 
received in Kindergarten and the attention 
given to health in larger schools. However, 
we have a number of interested citizens 
who made a successful four-year struggle 
for a high-school building, and we knew 
they would lead this movement. 

After we decided to have the “Round- 
Up” we asked the co-operation of the school 
Superintendent, the Board of Education, 
the first-grade teacher, the ministers, the 
owner of the picture show, the newspaper 
publisher, the local physicians, the dentist, 
the county nurse, the county Health Officer 
and the State Department of Health. All 
expressed appreciation and willingness to 
help. Some said, “Physical and dental ex- 
aminations are what we need in schools.’ 
Others said, “Parents and teachers should 
have a vital interest in the health of the 
children.” Still others said, “Children in 
cities have a better chance for good health 
than those in small places, and we must 
have two examinations a year, one at the 
beginning of school and one at the close 
of school.” 

Our ministers said, “We will preach 
physical fitness from our pulpits.” They 
are doing it, too. Our newspaper pub- 
lisher is telling the story each week in the 


“Transcript,” and the picture-show owner 


is showing health pictures with other pic- 
tures each week. 


The first week of July we secured a list 
of parents who have children to enter 
school ; in September appointed a committee 
of sixteen women to take the initiative and 
to visit the forty-one homes represented in 
the first grade. Each woman selected from 
one to five homes she might influence. 
These homes she is to visit the remainder of 
the summer and during the school year. 

Dr. R. G. Leland, our State Health 
Chairman, also Chief of Division of Hy- 
giene, State Department of Health, ar- 
ranged for Mrs. Reeder, of his department, 
to meet the local committee. ‘This meeting 
was very helpful because we worked out de- 
tails for the health campaign. 

By the last week in July our visiting com- 
mittee had called on all parents. On July 
28 the committee delivered the following 
invitation : 

“The Dresden Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will entertain the children who 
will be in the First Grade in September, 
and their mothers, at the home of Mrs. 
William Miller, on Friday afternoon, 
July 31, from 2.30 to 4.30. 

‘Miss Virginia Roney, the First-Grade 
teacher, will be present, and we want 
the children who are to be in her grade, 
to feel that this is their party, and that 
they are bringing their mothers out to 
meet their teacher, their classmates and 
the mothers of their classmates. The 
mothers who have no one to leave the 
younger children with are urged to bring 
them also. We shall be disappointed not 
to have each mother as well as each 
child present.” 

The party was a happy event for mothers, 
children and the committee. Some brought 
the younger children as we had requested, 
and eight high-school girls entertained them. 

The First Grade teacher, Miss Roney, 
told the boys and girls to be strong and 
well by September 8th. She also told the 
mothers that many children were handi- 
capped in school because of poor eyesight, 








hearing, or other troubles easily corrected. 
After Miss Roney’s talk we sent the little 
folks on the lawn to sing, play and listen 
to stories. 

While they were having a good time, 
the committee and the mothers were plan- 
ning the Health Campaign. We had Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve’s letter and the literature about 
the Health Campaign read. Both of these 
had been printed in the local paper, the 
“Transcript.” 

After the business was disposed of, all 
went out to see the happy children and the 
the bright, pretty girls entertaining them. 

During the afternoon refreshments were 
served and pictures were made of the party. 
All left feeling that the afternoon had 
marked a new era in child health in our 
community. 

On August 3d Dr. Baldwin and Miss 
March of the State Health Department 
came from Columbus to make the examina- 
tions. Dr. O’Neal, the county health offi- 
cer, and the county nurse came from Zanes- 
ville to assist. “The local doctors, the den- 
tist, the school superintendent and the 
teachers who were at home manifested their 
interest by calling during the examinations. 
The local committee helped in the fol- 
lowing manner: to receive; to take data 
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about children and parents; to dress and . 


undress children; to weigh and measure 
them; to show literature from the State De- 
partment of Health and to list such pamph- 
lets as the parents desired to have sent to 
them; and to help in any other way. 

The examinations were held at the home 
of Mrs. William Miller because we wanted 
the mothers to feel that we had a real in- 
terest in them. ‘The home was restful, cool 
and inviting. Every mother came on sched- 
ule time. The children wanted to know if 
they were going to another party. Dr. 
Baldwin pronounced this the best and most 
systematized examination he had held in 
Ohio up to that time. 

‘The response has been most gratifying 
from parents. ‘The visiting committee 
makes interesting reports. One said: “I 
hope my children will be all right by school 
time.” Another said: “I have seen all the 
parents on my list and they are looking 
after the children.” 

The second examination took place in the 
school building the first day of school. The 
children are in healthy condition physically 
and mentally. We feel that we have laid 
the foundation for a real health conscious- 
ness, not only among the First Grade par- 
ents but in the entire community. 











Ready for School 
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Character the Major Objective 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


T is one thing to admit that character 
is the major objective of education. It 
is quite another thing so to organize 
education in home and that char- 
acter growth is kept uppermost. Educa- 
tional workers have talked about character 
education for centuries. ‘The greatest 
teachers have built their whole teaching 
around it. 


school 


But .most homes and _ schools 
have gone on emphasizing subject matter 
and maintaining the daily routine as if 
these ends were superior to child growth. 
They have been subject-centered rather than 
child-centered. Parents have been more in- 
terested in grades and ranks and in an 
“orderly” school than they have been in the 
kind of school that kept the chief emphasis 
on character. 

It is only a quarter of a century since 
Francis W. Parker organized in Chicago 
the private school which bears his name 
because he did not feel free in the public 
schools to carry out the scheme of things 
that would—to his way of thinking—make 
character the center of all the school work. 
Public schools have improved much since 
then, but most schools still face the task of 
elevating character education to the exalted 
place which the needs of the age require. 
An examination of current educational lit- 
erature suggests that this is easily the lead- 
ing theme of the moment. It also suggests 
that students of the problem are more in- 
terested in facts than in nice phrases. While 
the technicians are at work in special char- 
acter laboratories, each parent and teacher 
has a laboratory in the children for whom 
he is responsible. No effort the parent or 
teacher can make will yield such significant 
returns as persistent observation of the 
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character development of children. ‘There 
are possibilities in such projects as the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Have each child make a list of the 
personal qualities which he thinks valuable. 
Combine these into a class list for discus- 
sion. Illustrate them by accounts of geod 
deeds in the schoolroom, at home, or on the 
playground. Each child is to draw his illus- 
trations from what someone else has done. 
Children may also draw upon their reading 
for illustrations. 

2. Encourage children to keep an account 
of their conduct after some such fashion as | 
that described by Benjamin Franklin in his 
autobiography. It defeats the purpose of 
this practice for parents or teachers to in- 
spect the child’s record. It should be his 
own private affair. Children who wish to 
report the length of time for which the 
record is kept may be permitted to do so. 

3. Work out a scheme of co-operation be- 
tween parents and school by means of which 
character achievement is reported as regu- 
larly as achievement in reading or arith- 
metic. 

+. Have children for a few weeks keep 
records of how the entire day is spent, 
showing sleep, eating, study, outdoor play, 
free reading, picture shows, etc. These 
tables can be made the basis of personal 
conferences among child, teacher, and par- 
ents. ‘They will also furnish clues as to 
the degree of specialization and commer- 
cialization of the children’s recreation. 

5. Systematically build up home and 
school ideals by keeping attention focussed 
on the desired spirit and conduct. Child 
participation in government, in home plans, 
group activities, school songs, and publica- 
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tions (even if only handwritten sheets) are 
powerful aids in developing a group con- 
sciousness which can be used to safeguard 
home and school ideals. 

6. Try to relate all study and work to 
character growth in some way. Avoid so 
far as possible materials which cannot be 
made intelligible, interesting, and useful to 
the children. The growth of even an adult 
suffers when he is obliged to give too much 
attention to activities that have no natural 
appeal. 

7. Maintain close contacts between the 
home of each pupil and the school. School 
credit for home work and school projects 
which key into home activities help to tie 
these two powerful agencies into closer 
working co-operation. Find something to 
commend as often as possible and help to 
build up the confidence of the children in 
parents and teachers as -well as in each 
other. 

8. Study practices in the community and 
tabulate for your own reference the points 
_at which they support and the points at 
which they conflict with the ideals of social 
character which you are seeking to develop 
in the children. You are working for reg- 
ular habits of sleep, etc. When are chil- 
dren actually going to bed? You are work- 
ing for honesty. Are dishonest practices 
strikingly in evidence? You are working 
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for civic pride. Are homes and backyards 
as well kept as circumstances will permit? 

9. Give much attention to play and the 
use of leisure. Emphasize participation 
rather than passive looking on. ‘The best 
games give each child the maximum oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. The old folk- 
dances and games are ideal for this purpose. 
Recreation in which the whole family par- 
ticipates is especially desirable. The family 
may turn itself into a reading circle, a hik- 
ing group, a contest in music appreciation. 

10. Keep ever in mind that character is 
built by doing things. Discussion is valu- 
able only as a means of creating atmosphere. 
Most of the character ideals are social ideals. 
Results are had not by forcing adult ideals 
on the children, but by helping them to 
work out among themselves the values that 
are needed from day to day as their lives 
unfold. Under modern conditions authority 
and the old checks and balances operate less 
effectively than formerly. Young people 
should be helped to develop personal re- 
sponsibility by having the maximum freedom 
under the wise guidance of parents and 
teachers. The right kind of emphasis on 
character saves both teachers and parents 
much of the friction that otherwise de- 
velops. It is actually easier for everyone to 
keep the emphasis on character growth than 
to ignore it. 
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A Twentieth Century Fair 


is up to date, rich in humor, and can be given without an experienced director and 


[: your group looking for a play with parts for a good many people? Also one that 


without paying a royalty? - Recently the Playground and Recreation Association of 





America has had a comedy prepared to meet just such demands, which have been 
coming to its drama department from many churches, granges, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and other organizations. 

This play, “A Twentieth Century Fair,” by Margaret Mochrie, is in one act and 
runs about an hour and a half. It has nineteen principal characters, but any number 
of people can take the parts of villagers who come and go throughout the colorful 
progress of the county fair. A story of young love is the principal theme, and there 
is a novel situation at the end. The change of a few words on pages 6 and 23 will make 
this excellent entertainment into a “P.-T. A.” play, and you have the permission of the 
author to make those changes. 

The play may be obtained from the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at the nominal price of 50 cents.—Eb. 
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“THE TIE THAT BINDS” 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 
Research Secretary, National Child Welfare Association 





ID you ever climb Mount 
Washington ? 

If you have, you are 
sure to remember the little hut 
that crowns its summit. It 
seems to stand at the top of the 
world, above it only sky and 
clouds, below it “all the king- 
doms of the world and the 
glory of them.” 

The hut stands, literally, 








denies that it is at least par- 
tially so—may it not be that 
we have been depending too 
much on artificial ties that are 
now wearing thin, and have 
taken too little pains to form 
and to strengthen natural 
ones? 

Now, what are the artificial 
ties by which children have in 
the past been held to their 








“four-square to every wind 
that blows.” And how hard it can blow up 
there is attested by the great iron cables 
which rivet the hut to the rocks. Without 
them it would long ago have been wrenched 
from its base and whirled away like the 
flying carpet, over the roofs of the world. 
The tourist who visits Mount Washington 
on a gusty day is only too glad to cling to 
these life-ropes, lest he, too, take an involun- 
tary flight. 

Standing thus, on the summit, you can 
see here and there the sparse vegetation 
which clothes the slopes below—stunted 
rock, plants with dry, gray-green leaves and 
tiny pinkish flowers. So closely do they 
hug the stones, so tightly do their roots grip 
every irregularity in the surface, that one 
thinks of a stormbound traveler flat upon 
his face, with desperate fingers clinging to 
the rock lest he be swept away. 

Such tiny, threadlike roots! Yet they 
hold the flower to the rock more effectually, 
even, than the iron cables hold the hut. 
After all, it is the living ties, not the arti- 
ficial ones, that are the stronger. 

But what has all this to do with the 
readers of the CHILD WeLFaRE Maca- 
ZINE? What significance has it for us and 
our children? 

We often hear this age spoken of as one 
where “old ties are being broken,” where 
“the marriage bond is being weakened,” 
where “home ties are no longer strong 
enough to compete with pleasures outside 
the home.” If this be true—and no one 


homes, and what the natural 
ones upon whose greater strength we may 
hope to depend? 

Chief among these outward, non-organic 
ties in the past has been the greater isolation 
of the family. A generation ago, a vastly 
larger proportion of families lived on farms 
or in villages, and the automobile had not 
yet made all the world one vast neighbor- 
hood. It was a physical impossibility for 
the various members of the family to go 
each his separate way as they do now. They 
had to live more closely together, and when 
human beings have to do anything, it is 
interesting to see how quickly they adjust 
themselves to doing it. 

Another tie which bound the family of 
the last generation was its comparative pov- 
erty. The average middle-class pater fami- 
lias could not afford frequent lecture, con- 
cert and theater tickets, extended summer 
vacations at the shore or in the mountains 
for mother and the girls, club privileges for 
himself and the boys, and college as a mat- 
ter of course for all the children who were 
willing to go. 

Closely allied to all this was the tie of 
custom. In my childhood, it was naively 
assumed not only that a mother’s first place 


* was in the home, but that home was also 


the place for the children and for father 
except when the business of bread-winning 
called him forth. Boarding schools were 
for unfortunate children whom death or 
calamity had rendered homeless. Day nur- 
series were only for babies whose mothers 











were hard pressed by poverty. It was as- 
sumed without question that, until college 
days, the boy and girl would be educated 
near home. Similarly, it was assumed that 
gaieties outside the home were the excep- 
tion, not the rule. People who sought all 
their pleasures away from home were looked 
at askance and it was whispered, with much 
lifting of eyebrows and shaking of heads, 
that “evidently it must be a poor sort of 
home.” 

But all of these ties have been growing 
weaker and weaker. 

We are no longer isolated. We are rap- 
idly becoming a nation of city dwellers. We 
live cheek by jowl with thousands of our 
fellows who constantly call us to come forth 
from the family circle. 

We are no longer poor. The average 
middle-class American family lives on a 
scale undreamed of in my own childhood. 
Wages are so high and pleasure to be pur- 
chased so cheaply that old-fashioned econo- 
mies seem absurd. Every mechanic has his 
Ford, and no high-school lad is so impecu- 
nious that he cannot take “her” to the 

“movies” every Friday night. 

And most of all has custom changed. 
The family is no longer regarded as a sacred 
institution. No longer do sociologists con- 
fidently announce that the family is the “‘so- 
cial unit.” It is the day of the individualist. 
Our youths and maidens automatically go 
to college—unless they actually object to 
doing so. Our boys and girls are, in in- 
creasing numbers, being sent to boarding 
school in winter and to camp in summer. 
Our toddlers are in kindergartens, and of 
late even our babies are being turned over 
to the nursery school experts. 

I am not bewailing these facts. Many 
of them are inevitable. Many of them are 
“all to the good.” The outward ties of 
custom and circumstance that held one gen- 
eration can never suffice to hold the next. 
But what are the natural, organic ties on 
which we may and should depend to hold 
our children and our homes together? 

I believe they are the ties by which, as 
Dr. Cabot has pointed out, men live—the 
ties of work, play, love and religion. 

The average child today does practically 
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no work in and for his home—if he did, he 
would love it better, for we love best those 
things for which we have made some sacri- 
fice, performed some labor. Why shouldn’t 
Betty have a voice in deciding which cre- 
tonne to use for the curtains, and then do 
her share in running them up on the ma- 
chine? Why shouldn’t Bob mount the step- 
ladder to hang them? Why shouldn’t the 
ten-year-old have the fun of cutting out the 
cookies, and the work of polishing the 
Why shouldn’t each child have a 
share in both the pleasant responsibilities 
and the lighter work of the home? If 
more of them did so, fewer of them would 
regard home as merely a place in which to 
eat and sleep. 

The average child does not play enough 
in his home. Often the home is a cramped 
apartment where active play is impossible. 
But even in an apartment there is more 
chance for wholesome play than at the 
“movies.” ‘The fact is that we are much less 
versatile and original about amusing our- 
selves than our grandparents were. About 
the only indoor games that anyone seems to 
know are bridge and billiards—now that 
mah jong has silently passed away. Why 
not get one of the many excellent books 
of games—one of the “Icebreaker” series, 
perhaps—and start making our own fun 
with our own children in our own homes? 
It may require a little effort for dad to lay 
down the paper and mother to give up her 
new novel, but it is worth it. 

The average child does not feel a suf- 
ficiently loving atmosphere in his home. He 
is indulged too much and loved too little. 
He hears too much criticism and gossip— 
too little expression of sympathy and un- 
derstanding for others’ failings. He im- 
bibes too much race prejudice and too little 
human brotherhood. A home ruled by love 
and sympathy draws the child to itself. 

And lastly the religious tie needs strength- 
ening. I do not wish to advocate formal 
religious observances nor insistence upon any 
religious formula whatever. But the fact 
remains that man is essentially a religious 
animal and that no home is complete unless 
it allows for the religious growth of its 
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children. In his home the child needs to 
find honesty of thought and expression, 
readiness to co-operate “each for all and all 
for each,” broad tolerance and sympathy 
for differing opinions, a spirit of sympathy 
for others, and of simple, unashamed rev- 
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erence for all that is both fine and beautiful. 

These, I take it, are the natural, organic 
roots which will hold our children to the 
rock of home when the winds of change and 
the storms of circumstance have broken 
every man-made tie. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CIRCLE 


BY ROSA M. 


National Chairman, 


WALKER 


Pre-School Circles 


PART II 


PRE-SCHOOL PROBLEMS—FOUNDATION 

Upon what is the intellectual world 
spending most of its time and effort? 

Upon the extension of civilization. 

Upon what does all civilization depend? 

Upon the homes of the land. 

W hat is the first duty of the home as an 
institution? 

The preparation of its members for life, 
present and future, temporary and eternal. 
When should that preparation begin? 

With the prenatal condition itself, as- 
suring the new-born citizen the wholesome 
background of a parentage sound in body 
and a suitable: environment thereafter. 
Plans for this environment should include, 
if possible, a home with a bit of ground 
and a sky-line formed by God and not by 
man. 

W hat period of life is most favorable for 
the formation of good habits and the ac- 
ceptance of guiding principles? 

The impressionable years are those up 
to seven, and therefore are the time for the 
most serious thought and effort on the part 
of the parents. 

The foregoing is the basis upon which 
the work for the pre-school child is founded, 
upon which the structure for good citizen- 
ship is to be reared, and we hold that it is 
the only safe foundation upon which to 
build. Our conclusions are predicated 
upon the assertion of individuals, observa- 
tion of cause and effect and upon specific ex- 
periment itself. These have all vindicated 
our theories and transferred them from the 
realm of vague possibility into that of 
general certainty. 


CO-OPERATION 

Since no man liveth unto himself alone, 
with what agencies should the Pre-school 
Circle concern itself and why? 

1. With the Parent in the Home. 

With the Church. 

. With the School. 

. With the Community. 

. With other Welfare Orpastnations: 

W ith the Parent in the Home, because 
it is from these two forces that the child 
will receive his earliest impressions of the 
strange new world into which he has come 
and the most lasting interpretations of both 
God and humanity. It is to these impres- 
sions and these interpretations that his soul 
will swing back again and again through 
the later experiences of life, and if they have 
been as they should be, he will find in them 
a never-failing guide to whatsoever things 
are true, are lovely and of good report. 

With the Church, because no organiza- 
tion should exist that cannot link itself with 
this constructive force. No agency has yet 
been discovered, nor ever will be, that can 
so elevate humanity as the Church of the 
living God, through whatever form it may 
find expression. 

With the School, because it is soon to 
receive the child and direct his energies for 
many years succeeding the pre-school age. 
Parents should therefore satisfy themselves 
that this important agency is functioning 
properly as to its ideals and its equipment 
for their advancement. 

With the Community, because it is the 
projection of the homes into a controlling 
power and is the environment of many 
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phases of life. And because the community 
is the larger home, or home-at-large, it 
should be made*just as safe as the smaller 
or individual home. Society, too, often 
produces a criminal and then finds itself 
forced to kill its own production. 

With other Welfare Organizations, be- 
cause through intelligent co-operation with 
these, the entire cause may be advanced 
more rapidly, more thoroughly, and with 
less individual labor. 

All these agencies the parent must know 
and build in harmony with. No man would 
think of working upon a building without 
knowledge of the general architectural plan 
and without keeping in close communica- 
tion with the other workmen. The mother 
who does not keep in conscious, intelligent 
touch with community life is of all builders 
the most foolish, and this is too often the 
reason for the great number of misfits ap- 
parent in later life. The home, church and 
school are working toward the definite 
ideal of a good citizen, but they are making 
mistakes through lack of sufficient con-. 
certed effort. The community is the one as 
yet least concerned with the child. May that 
day come when the community will ap- 
proach the home and ask what it can do to 
assist the home in the rearing and training 
of the child! The home has now to beseech 
the community for help and its appeal is 
too often made to deaf ears. Let society 
spend more money for prevention of crime 
and disease and it will need to spend less 
for punishment and cure. 


PARENTAL DUTY 

The Pre-school Circle teaches parents to 
ask themselves: 

1. Why am I sending my child to school ? 

2. What kind of child am I sending to 
school ? 

3. To what kind of school am I sending 
my child? 

4. What is my part in the preparation 
of each for the other? 


If the parents have done their part ac- 
cording to these suggestive questions, they 
are then ready to become patrons of the 
school; but it is unfair to society for a 
child to pass from its pre-school to its school 
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age without this preparation. Teachers 
are required to pass rigid examinations be- 
fore beginning their services to the present 
generation, but any one may assume the 
holy power of parenthood without any test 
for those qualifications most necessary to 
the wholesome continuance, both physical 
and spiritual, of the human race. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 

Would any intelligent man invest in a 
city of houses built without proper founda- 
tions, an alarming percentage of which 
would be certain to fall each year; where 
all kinds of skilled labor had been used 
from the ground up, but unskilled below; 
where all kinds of artisans must be called 
in to prop and patch after the weak spots 
become apparent? When we are building 
our citizens in exactly this way, can our 
Nation be secure? We call in physicians 
and ministers to mend and heal when bad 
habits formed in childhood bring their later 
results. What manner of wisdom is this? 
What is the underlying principle of the 
Constitution of the United States? It is 
that every man has the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Are we really 
interpreting this in its fullest sense? Does 
the right to live mean merely the escape 
from an assassin’s hand? Is there not a 
deeper dagger thrust made upon man in 
the darkness of IGNORANCE by the de- 
mon Disease, be it physical, mental or 
moral? Has the half-well man real liberty? 
Can he actually pursue happiness? He may 
follow, but it will be with laggard feet. 

Every child has a right to live. Every 
mother has a right to expect that the child 
of her hard-fought conquest should have 
more than a fighting chance to reach the 
age of useful maturity. Has it this chance 
in America? It has not! But the Pre- 
school Circle appeals to the man-power and 
the woman-power of the Nation to help 
give to American children this opportunity 
for life, liberty and happiness. ‘This or- 
ganization has established its right to exist- 
ence and it calls upon every other organiza- 
tion of both men and women to recognize 
that it is the foundation stone of their very 
being and must be set in the proper place 
if their building is to abide. 
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The Deacon Seat 
Open Fireplaces 


can’t sit in a circle ’round the oil stove, or converse sociably about the radiator ; 

but evenings by the fire, with some one reading aloud or, someone cooking chest- 
nuts or pop-corn over the red embers, may be a uniting memory for sixty years. The 
fire, as Chesterton says, is the red heart of a house. A radiator supplies heat; a wood 
fire supplies atmosphere. It draws more than the air about it—it draws the family to 
a center. I remember fires in the homes I have loved almost more vividly than any 
other thing in the house—reading by the fire; intimate talks in groups by the fire; 
playing on the floor as a child by the fire; lying on a sofa, gently nursed back into health 
by the fire; and talking by the fire late at night of hopes and dreams that I could never 
have told in broad daylight, and certainly never under the dry warmth of the steam 
radiator or the glare of electric lights. So I would plead that wherever it is possible 
economy should be practiced on coal and overhead lighting and the money saved spent 
on building and using a fireplace. Wood fires are financially uneconomical, but spirit- 
ually worth far more than you pay. They become the quiet centers of family intimacy.” 
—Ella Lyman Cabot. 

I am glad that Mrs. Cabot did not include with the oil stove or the radiator that 
friendly, shining, ebony-black stove in the country kitchen. However, this is a mere 
man writing and many women may disagree with the sentiment. Many of us know 
the memories that have been woven around such a stove in the kitchen when the 
chores are done and the dishes put away. Lamps are turned down a bit and the family 
sits down for talk and reading and quiet games and fun. Outside, sled runners creak- 
ing in the snow and the ice in the lake cracking like a gun at night. 

But Mrs. Cabot is right. The spiritual force of an open fireplace cannot well 
be measured nor over-estimated. 

Question. What can you do, though, when you don’t have an open fireplace in 
your home and the financial needs of the children’s clothes and education demand the 
funds that the building of a fireplace would cost? 

Answer. Build one yourself in the back yard. 

Now, don’t smile, for that is just what has been done near the Deacon Seat in 
our combined back yards. In the winter, with a canvas windbreak, and in the summer 
we have sat before its cheering blaze, roasting apples and chestnuts and popping corn, 
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singing old songs and talking. Sitting out-doors in the winter, before an open fire, 
doesn’t sound practical, but on one of our January get-togethers, with snow on the 
ground and the thermometer at 14°, we sat out from four to seven o’clock and after 
the first few minutes had to take off our overcoats because it was so hot. 

Of course, the out-door fireplace is not such a builder of dreams, a renewer of 
family faith and hope and resolve as is the fireplace within the home. But the spiritual 
forces are there, rare and beautiful. Mutual problems of raising and education and 
conduct of our children are discussed. Daylight differences go up with the curling 
smoke, and in song and story our individual and our community lives are made richer 
and brighter. Understanding, respect, toleration, comradeship and renewed courage 
and inspiration come from the glow of the coals. 

Then the fireplace serves another purpose. On Saturday noons, the older boys 
are privileged to cook their own dinner over the fire and eat it, camp style, out of doors. 
On one memorable Saturday, the steaks for four household dinner tables were broiled 
over this neighborhood melting pot (absolutely literal on this occasion) and my, what 
zest of appetites did the tang of hickory smoke give them! 

The building of it was simple. First, boys and girls with carts gathered up all 
of the loose stones in the yards; then a bag of cement and sand were mixed for the 
binder ; next, the foundation was laid in the shape of a shortened “U,” 3 feet wide at 
the front and almost 30 inches wide at the back and 30 inches from front to back. 
After 4 inches of foundation is laid, place 42-inch iron bars on this, 4 inches apart, for 
the grate; then, continue building the sides and back, sloping the sides up from about 
14 inches at the outer ends to a 30-inch back. It should look something like those 
small boudoir chairs, with sloping sides. Be sure all places are chinked with stone and 
cement and then let jell—no, I mean set—for 48 hours. The so-called labor involved 
will be a picnic for the children and certainly wholesome recreation for the Dads. 
And the returns in out-of-door pleasure that will come from the open fireplace will 
more than pay for the effort. 

Don’t forget to let me know in what ways we can be of help to you and we will 
do our best to respond to your calls. I. W. Favir, 


National Chairman Recreation. 


ARENT-TEACHER groups throughout the country have been active in promoting 

entries to the national playground beautification contest conducted by the Play- 

ground and Recreation Association of America, according to the results of the 
entries, recently compiled. Fifteen playgrounds have been entered through the direct 
initiative of Parent-Teacher organizations, and in many other cities such organizations 
have played a part in stimulating the enlistments. A total of 312 playgrounds, eighty 
of them school playgrounds, will be beautified by 182 cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

Georgia appears to be the state in which Parent-Teacher groups have done most 
to arouse interest in the beautification idea. In Arlington, Lyons and Woodbury— 
three of the six Georgia towns which are competing—playgrounds were entered by 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Bluefield, W. Va., will beautify four school playgrounds 
as a result of the interest aroused by the local Parent-Teacher Council. Freedom, 
Wypo., a town of only 350 people, has a community playground which will be beautified 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. Other playgrounds entered by Parent-Teacher 
groups are in Paragould, Ark., Pasadena, Calif., Stanton, Del., Attleboro Falls, Mass., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Asheville, N. C. 
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Suggestions for a St. Patrick’s Day Program 


HISTORY OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY 

HE seventeenth of March is kept in 

memory of St. Patrick, the apostle of 

Ireland. Many countries claim the 
birthplace of this famous saint, but it is 
generally conceded that he was born either 
in Scotland or in southwestern Britain. The 
exact date of his birth is uncertain, but it is 
thought to be about the year 386. At the 
age of sixteen he was taken captive and 
sold in slavery into Ireland. After six years 
he escaped and worked his passage to the 
Continent. He became a very good man 
and was eventually ordained deacon and 
priest. About this time, a vision is said to 
have come to him calling him to preach the 
gospel in the land of his captivity, and in the 
year 432 he was consecrated Bishop of Ire- 
land. ‘There are many legends connected 
with St. Patrick. Undoubtedly the most 
popular is the one which credits him with 
driving snakes of all kinds out of Ireland. 
It is a popular belief that the shamrock, 
Ireland’s national emblem, was used by St. 
Patrick as a symbol when preaching the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


PLANNING A ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARTY 
Because of the cheeriness and wit which 
is characteristic of the Irish people, this day 
is naturally thought of as a day of good 
humor, and a party is quite in order. 


DECORATIONS 


The colors of the Irish flag— green, 
orange and white—usually predominate in 
decorations, and green is, of course, thought 
of as the typical Irish color. Festooning of 
green is very effective. Dennison’s Gala 
Book includes many suggestions for table 
and room decorations and for a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day party. This may be obtained 
from Dennison’s Manufacturing Co., Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New 
York; price, 10 cents. A new green fes- 
tooning has been manufactured by this com- 
pany which may be twisted on an ordinary 
home sewing machine. This may be secured 
at the following prices: 4 inch wide, 15 


feet long, 10 cents; 4 inches wide, 10 feet 
long, 7 cents. 


THE PROGRAM | 

There are a number of different sugges- 
tions for entertainment on St. Patrick’s 
Day. ‘The program may be rather formal, 
including a play and some Irish songs and 
dances by people in costume, after which 
dancing and refreshments may be enjoyed ; 
or, if a more informal program is desired, 
the party described below may be used. 


AN INFORMAL ST. PATRICK’S PARTY 


Upon arrival, each guest is presented 
with a clay pipe with a green bow tied on 
the stem. The word “Pat” and a number 
are printed on the outside of the bowl of 
one set of pipes, and “Mike” and a corre- 
sponding number on the other set. (The 
men may be the “Pats” and the girls 
“Mikes” if desired.) Each guest is re- 
quested to look inside the bowl of his pipe. 
Here he will find a slip of paper giving in- 
structions to find “Mike” or “Pat,” as the 
case may be, who has the same number as 
his. He is also told that to get to Ireland 
they must go together down the “Rocky 
Road to Dublin,” and there, at the Lakes 
of Killarney, they may discover, with the 
aid of their pipes, what their fortune will be 
in this new country. They are further re- 
quested, on this slip of paper, to prepare to 
tell together, when called upon, the best Pat 
and Mike story they ever heard. 

Tue Rocky Roap To DvuBLIN is well 
marked. ‘This may be a long hall or pas- 
sageway with various obstructions such as a 
pail of water to step over, things hanging 
from the ceiling‘to stoop under, boxes to 
fall over, a Blarney stone on the floor which 
all are instructed to kiss but which some 
hidden person pulls away with a string 
when one has bent way down to kiss it, a 
saw horse to climb, a pile of pillows to 
tumble over, and any other obstacles. 

All emerge into a room labeled Lakes 
oF KILLARNEY. Here are three tubs or 
pails of soap suds, with “Health,” “Wealth” 
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and “Happiness” written on each, respect- 
ively. Above them is suspended a green 
hoop. Each “Pat” and “Mike” put their 
clay pipes together and blow a bubble from 
each tub, tossing it through the hoop. If it 
goes through, they will have the fortune 
written on the tub. 

From there they enter the next room, 
where the following games are played: 

THE WEARIN’ OF THE GREEN. Form 
two lines (“Pats” and “Mikes,” if pre- 
ferred). At the end of each line is a pile 
of clothing, consisting of a green apron, a 
green necktie, a green jacket and a green 
hat. ‘The leader of each line starts on a 
given signal, goes to the pile, puts on all the 
articles, runs down the outside of his line 
and up through the center, takes off the 
garments, leaves them where he found them, 
and returns to place, after which the next in 
line follows. The leader of the side which 
finishes first may be given a box of green 
mints which he may share with his fellow 
workers. 

IrisH Potato Retay. This may be 
carried on like the usual potato relays, ex- 
cept that each guest is given two flat wooden 
sticks covered with green to imitate shilla- 
lahs, and the potatoes must be carried to the 
basket with these two shillalahs, like chop- 
sticks, instead of by hand. 

All may now be requested to sit in a 
circle next to their partners. ‘The girls are 
given scissors and a piece of cork, out of 
which they are asked to cut a shamrock, and 
the men are given a potato and asked to cut 
out a pig with their penknives. A prize is 
given for the best shamrock and the best pig. 

All are now given a minute or two to 
think about their jokes, after which the 
jokes are called for around the circle by 
couples. The couple who are telling the 
joke should, by word and action, be as 
funny as possible. However, no one else 
can laugh, or even smile. If he does he 
must pay the forfeit of making up a rhyme 
for the crowd on “Ireland.” 

THE JAUNTING Car. All are seated in 
a circle. Some one at the piano plays fa- 
miliar Irish airs. When “The Irish Wash- 
erwoman” is played, everyone must get up 
and turn around and sit down again. At 
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“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” everyone gets up and 
walks around his chair and sits down again. 
At “The Wearin’ of the Green,” each 
changes place with the person on his right. 
If anyone fails to do any of these, he is out 
of the game and his chair is taken from the 
circle. (The piano may play samples of 
the airs at the beginning of the games in 
order to bring back to mind these old, fa- 
miliar tunes. ) 

RHYMING Pat. All are seated in a 
circle. Some one in the center tells a story 
about Pat. Each time he says the word Pat 
he points at some one in the circle and that 
person must give a word rhyming with Pat 
before the one in the center counts ten. If 
he fails to do it, he must take the place of 
the one in the center. 

PAT, THE VERSATILE. Paper and pencil 
may be given to each guest and the follow- 
ing list of “Pats” given out to be filled in. 
A time limit should be set. 

A model Pat—( Pattern) 

A Pat of noble lineage—( Patrician) 

A Pat devoted to his country—( Patriotic) 
A fatherly Pat—( Paternal) 

A Pat apparent to all—( Patent) 

Pat, a venerable man—( Patriarch) 

Pat, a benefactor—( Patron) 


A green lollipop doll dressed in green 
crépe paper may be given to the one who 
first gets these done correctly. 

Before refreshments, there may be a 
Paut Jones, after which all may exit to 
the dining room, where sandwiches with 
green filling, cakes with green icing, coffee, 
green ice cream and green mints may be 
served. Green vegetable coloring which is 
perfectly harmless may be secured at gro- 
cery stores. A small amount will color a’ 
large quantity. 

During refreshments, it adds greatly to 
the entertainment if some one can come in, 
in costume, and do a real Irish jig. 


MATERIAL FOR PROGRAMS 
Ir1sH SONGS 
Irish songs are so numerous and popular that 
it is scarcely necessary to offer suggestions. 
SONGs: 
“Wearing of the Green.” 


“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms.” 
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“The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls.” 

“Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

“When You and I Were Young Maggie.” 

“The Minstrel Boy.” 

(All the above mentioned songs may be found 
in “The Golden Book of Favorite Songs,” ob- 
tainable from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Price, 20 cents.) 

A very complete collection of Irish songs is 
“Trish Songs,” edited by N. Clifford Page, ob- 
tainable from Chas. H. Ditson, 8 E. 34th St., 
New York City. Price, $1.00. 


RECITATIONS TO Music 


“The Low-Backed Car,” obtainable from Dit- 
son, 8 E. 34th Street, New York City. Price, 30 
cents. 

“Tit for Tat,” by Lalla Ryckoff, obtainable 
from Clayton F. Summy, Chicago, Ill. Price, 
35 cents. 

IRIsH POEMS 


There are very few poems written especially 
around the life of St. Patrick but there are a 
great many very beautiful Irish poems, any of 
which would be appropriate for this program. 
Collections of Thomas Moore’s and Wm. Henry 
Drummond’s poems may be found in almost any 
library. “We’re Irish Yet,” by the latter, is a 
particularly good one. “Carmina,” by T. A. 
Daly, contains 23 exceptional Irish poems. This 
is obtainable from Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Price, $1.75. 


IRISH DANCES 


“National Dances of Ireland,” by Elizabeth 
Burchenal, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
7 West 45th Street, New York City, price, $3.00, 
contains 25 traditional Irish dances with full 
directions for performance. 

“Clog and Character Dances,” by Helen Frost, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., price, $2.60, and “The Folk 
Dance Book,” by C. Ward Crampton, price, 
$2.40, published by the same company, contain 
a number of Irish dances. 


ONE-ActT IrIsH PLAYs 


THe Girts oF St. Patrick, by Mrs. T. E. 
Watson. A play in one act. Two men, four 
women. A play with a strong religious appeal. 


Of especial interest to Catholic groups. The 
scene is laid in a plain, old-fashioned sitting 
room. Mrs. Kelly, a gray-haired, blind woman 
of sixty, who has been misjudged by her friend 
and apparently deserted by her son, has never 
wavered in her faith and belief in her beloved 
St. Patrick. In the climax of the play, her son 
returns to her, and lost papers, which exonerate 
her in the eyes of her friend, are found behind 
the picture of St. Patrick. The play is not diffi- 
cult to produce and may be given without a 
royalty fee. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Price, 30 cents. 

SPREADING THE News, by Lady Gregory. Seven 
men, three women. Scene: outskirts of a fair, 
with apple stall. It would be difficult to find a 
finer contribution to a St. Patrick’s Day program 
than this superb farce comedy which shows how 
disastrous may be the result of gossip. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Price, 50 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


Mrs. PAT AND THE Law, by Mary Aldis. Two 
men, two women, small boy. The heroine; a 
beaten-up washlady; the hero—her lovable hus- 
band; a little crippled boy who loves his father’s 
imaginative stories. Mrs. Pat finally decides to 
invoke the arm of the law but weakens at the 
last moment, tears up the paper and takes Pat 
into her heart once more. A whimsical play 
containing both pathos and comedy. Walter 
Baker & Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 35 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


RISING OF THE Moon, by Lady Gregory. Four 
men. Light Irish comedy. A policeman on 
watch for an escaped prisoner finds his man but 
the eloquent prisoner plays on the policeman’s 
patriotism so that he is allowed to escape. Sam- 
uel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Price, 50 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


Two-Act 


Tue Twic or Tuorn, by M. J. Warren. An 
Irish folk lore in the manner of Yeats. Six 
men, seven women. Oonah breaks the first 
blossom from the thorn tree at the crossroads 
and puts herself in the power of “the good 
people’—the fairies. The minstrel takes the 
curse upon himself, saving Oonah for her lover. 
Walter Baker & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston, 
Mass. Price, 75 cents. 


Or RO NO 


Spring Conventions of Our State Branches 


Kansas—Topeka, April 7, 8, 9. 
Arizona—Phoenix, April 12, 13, 14. 
Mississippi—Jackson, April 12, 13, 14, 15. 
New Mexico—Silver City, April 16, 17. 
Kentucky—Louisville, April 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Louisiana—Hammond, April 26, 27, 28. 
Illinois—State University, April 27, 28, 29. 


Idaho—Boise, April 14, 15. 

Georgia—Atlanta, May 3. 

Wisconsin—Superior, May 25, 26, 27. 

California—San Bernardino, May 25, 26, 
27, 28. 

New Hampshire—Franklin, May 27, 28. 

Michigan, Holland—May 26, 28. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


N his book called Understanding Our 

Children (New York, E. P. Dutton & 

Co., $2.00) Frederick Pierce puts the 
emphasis on friendly co-operation between 
parents and children. Parents may resent 
the phrase, but most of them, if they are 
entirely honest, will admit that co-operation 
does not always prevail in their family 
life. 

Mr. Pierce’s way of securing co-operation 
is by utilizing the “unconscious,” both that 
of parents and that of children. In the 
light that the new psychology has thrown 
upon the human mind, the unconscious men- 
tal processes become an effective means of 
handling our children. Mr. Pierce has 
worked out a simple, practical and what 
appears to be a safe method. 

“In the past,” he says, “our understand- 
ing of a child was always confused by inter- 
preting the young human being, even at the 
age of two or three years, as essentially a 
reasoning and moral creature. We now 
realize not only that reason and morals are 
matters of slow development, but also that 
there is a tremendous primitive resistance 
against such development. We _ realize 
further that our own primitive ‘uncon- 
scious’ in many instances subjects us to 
deep emotional involvements with 
children.” 

The reader will notice that Mr. Pierce 
uses the more strictly scientific term, “un- 
conscious” for what is more often called by 
the layman the “subconscious” portion of 
the mind. 

These are Mr. Pierce’s premises. Begin- 
ning there, he shows how to build up a 
child’s character and the groundwork of 
civilized behavior. 
he treats are: 

What mén and women who expect to 
have healthy, normal children must do to 
prepare for successful parenthood. 

How to exact obedience without using 
fear. 


our 


Some of the problems 


What is the best method of gaining con- 
fidence. 

Why the lives of children are often 
ruined by domineering parents. 

Why petting and caressing a child has 
undesirable consequences. 

How autosuggestion can be used to de- 
velop children without their knowledge. 

Most of these are not new problems, and 
many. solutions have already been offered. 
The difference in Mr. Pierce’s method is 
that it is simple, fundamental and, it must 
be added, rather startlingly unorthodox to 
the parent brought up on yesterday’s psy- 
chology or, more often, on no psychology at 
all. He reiterates his point that children 
are born without moral sense or conscience; 
that all we have to work on at first are 
instinct and emotion. Reasoning, too, is a 
later development; an appeal to reason al- 
most always starts a conflict in the child’s 
mind, and we need to feel and express the 
utmost patience and gentleness at such 
times. 

The most important service of a parent— 
after providing food and shelter—is not an 
emotional one, but a reasoning one; to pro- 
vide an active and balanced mind. “I would 
emphasize again,” he says, “that the best 
preparation we can give is teaching children 
to think clearly and independently.” He 
really tells how to do it. 

Mr. Pierce has devoted the last ten years 
to clinical and research psychology, and is 
the author of two other books, Our Uncon- 
scious Mind and Mobilizing the Mid- 


Brain. 
* * * * 


Our Enemy the Child, by Agnes de 
Lima (New York, New Republic, Inc., 
$1.00) is an aggressive defence of the child 
against established educational methods. 
The object of educational systems from 
time immemorial has been to direct, change, 
make the child over into something different 
from what he is by nature. In short, she 


says, the natural child has been regarded by 
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the older generation as an enemy to be 
subdued. 

Acting according to the old adage that 
the best defence is a strong offence, Miss de 
Lima shows a day in a public school at its 
worst—that is, its most mechanical, deaden- 
ing routine. ‘Then she shows a_ public 
school at its best—with the implication that 
the best is not very good—and after that 
describes some of the new methods, the 
Dalton plan, a work-study-play school like 
those at Gary, Indiana, “personal educa- 
tion,” individual instruction, nursery schools, 
and pictures what will happen if we will 
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orily follow the child’s lead and admit that 
his natural impulses are creative. Given 
materials and opportunities and freed from 
dictation, he will develop powers and abili- 
ties hitherto undreamed of. 

At least, that is Miss de Lima’s thesis and 
the object of the “new” education. 

Mr. Pierce’s book and Miss de Lima’s do 
not harmonize at all points. Both stress the 
value of producing a being who thinks in- 
dependently, but Mr. Pierce believes more 
in the value of establishing “habit patterns” 
in a child’s mind. Both books will provoke 
discussion and stimulate thought. 


THE MAKING OF CITIZENS 


BY SARAH BYRD ASKEW 
National Chairman of Children’s Reading 


GREAT educator gave the definition of 

a citizen as “the man or woman who 

does his job in the world in the best 

way possible from the highest motive pos- 
sible.’ We are educating the boys and 
girls toward this citizenship. ‘The pros- 
perity of our country, our own happiness, 
and the future civilization depends on the 
kind of job we make of this. ‘The first and 
foremost things we need to teach is compre- 
hension of the printed page. Facts do not 
count vitally in education—they are soon 
forgotten. We cannot educate anyone by 
the time they leave the grammar school nor 
even by the time they leave the high school. 
The most we can give them is a means of 
educating themselves. ‘To do this we must 
train them to read, to comprehend what 
they read, to think and reason from the 
printed page, to draw conclusions from 
given premises, and to be able to carry out 
printed instructions. For this, books must 
not only be available in a community 
through the home, but must be in every 
school room, and we must have public 
libraries. When adults say they cannot find 
practical suggestions in books to use in daily 
life, you know that they were not trained 
to use books for this purpose in childhood. 
You can teach a child anything. A child’s 
mind is like concrete in the 





adult’s mind is like concrete that has set 
and hardened in the mold. ‘The child’s 
mind can be made to hold any impression ; 
the adult’s mind cannot be changed. We 
do not want books on box furniture, on 
gardening, on sewing, in the school room 
so that boys and girls may merely enjoy 
them and learn to make these things. We 
need these books in the school room so that 
the children by learning to follow direc- 
tions from these books may go out from 
school knowing how to use books to do 
their job in this world better, whether they 
be farmers, bankers, housewives or stenog- 
raphers. 

The mere ability to read aloud with ex- 
pression is not the true ability to read. True 
ability to read is being able to read a page 
and carry out the instructions there given. 
That once learned is one of the greatest 
elements of success. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick, of Columbia, says that 
without doubt this ability to read with 
comprehension and understanding is the 
most important thing to be taught in the 
schools, and with this properly taught, the 
pupil can be taught such other things as 
they may have to know within one half the 
time, and self education comes within the 
province of every boy and girl. Without 
such drill in reading books other than text- 
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books, self education is not possible to any 
but the genius. It is not the few who are 
geniuses that make a country, but an intel- 
ligent body of citizenry as a whole. 

We need also books on civics and gov- 
ernment, in order to teach the children to 
reason for themselves so that when they 
become men and women they shall be able 
to know the truth for themselves, to deal 
with big issues, to realize that they them- 
selves are the government. ‘Too often have 
we allowed great economic and social prob- 
lems to be settled by a few while we were 
toiling at small matters which could only 
affect us for the time being. The prob- 
lems of the day should be of significance to 
every man and woman in the country, and 
it is for us to teach these boys and girls to 
deal with these problems when they come 
to manhood and womanhood. ‘The boy or 
girl who is not taught to read and think in 
the school room will never be a reading, 
thinking citizen, and where there is no 
vision the people perish. 

We need books in the school room, in 
the home and in the library, to teach the 
boys and girls to get pleasure from read- 
ing and to learn to read the best. What 
we do with our busy time does not count 
half so much as what we do with our idle 
time. That boy or girl who has been 
taught to read for pleasure and taught to 
read and know the best, has a powerful 
safeguard. Books in the home do more 
toward promoting family life, which is the 
real life of the nation, than any other one 
thing. The book read to the child, the 
story told to the child, constitutes a bond of 
friendship between parent and child that 
can never be broken. We may say that 
we haven’t time to read, but that mother 
who puts aside reading to her children to 
sew or cook, is often putting aside the 
greater thing for the lesser. Shall man live 
by bread alone? Our motto is sane minds 
in sound bodies—let us not neglect one for 
the other. As a man reads, so he thinks; 
as a man thinks, so he is. The book the 
boy or girls reads determines the manner 


of person he or she is to be. What food 


is to the body, books are to the mind— 
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without food the body dies; without books, 
the mind fails to grow. 

Further, we must give our boys and girls 
books about our country and its great men, 
to teach them to so love this country that 
they will give it the best within them. Pa- 
triotism is not Jingoism. It is a sense of 
responsibility toward every citizen in this 
country so that the day may come when the 
mass of people will reach true prosperity, 
and each one will act for the good of all. 
This kind of patriotism grows out of a real 
love of country which comes only from 
knowledge of its great traditions. 

Then let us give our boys and girls a 
glimpse of that which is beyond, world fel- 
lowship. We can teach them through the 
books they read of the great things which 
have come to us through other countries. 
Take them up upon a high mountain and 
show them the peoples of the earth. 
Through the books they read we give them 
an understanding of them. 

Libraries are not new things; they are as 
old as civilization. Even if they were new 
things we should give them to our boys and 
girls, because this is a day of new things and 
we are not training for yesterday or even 
today; we are training for tomorrow. In 
1848 a senator said he would not vote to 
appropriate one dollar to make a path to 
Oregon because it would take a year to send 
a message there and a year to receive an 
answer. ‘The other day I put receivers over 
my ears and heard a man in Portland, Ore- 
gon, say to a man in Newark, New Jersey, 
“Please sing “The End of a Perfect Day.’” 

One man said to me, “Why should my 
children have more than I had?” Why, 
that is the way civilization is built! Our 
fathers who came to this country would 
have been happier themselves in the old 
country, but for the sake of their children 
they made the break, and so the torch has 
been handed down to us. Let us see that 
we put it a little forward. 

We need books in the home, we need 
books in the school room, we need town 
libraries, we need county libraries, to give 
adequate book service to all the citizens of 
our nation. 
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Intuition Versus Training 


BY ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 


ow familiar we are with the thought 
He children must be weighed, 

measured, checked up on, reported, 
examined, corrected—all in the interests of 
growth, physical or mental. We have 
constantly before us a picture of what a 
child’s conduct should be, and are distressed 
if he does not come up to it. We correct 
him, reprove him, sometimes punish him. 
But we forget to ask ourselves where the 
fault lies. Is it with him or with us? A 
child’s physical health is generally the re- 
sult of the care he receives, and his conduct 
reflects the wisdom or unwisdom of his 
parents. 

Last month the article appearing in this 
department entitled, “The Healthy Child,” 
presented a picture of a well-born, well- 
reared child from the physical standpoint, 
enumerating the points by which he might 
be. judged. The interest of children in a 
certain locality in being scored on these 
points was described. Because definite goals 
were named they were eager to reach thm, 
and the effort took on almost the aspect 
of a game. 

With the idea of presenting similar con- 
crete goals to parents in the care of their 
children, Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, has 
had the happy thought of making a score 


card which would give parents a chance to 


check up on their own efficiency in pro- 
tecting the health and happiness of their 
children. As will be seen, the score covers 
such topics as teamwork of parents, the 
medical care of the child, proper discipline, 
and home-education to prepare him for fam- 
ily life. It would be an unusual parent who 
could award himself the perfect score of 
100. Yet, the fact of filling in the record 
and honestly facing the deductions might 
suggest new thoughts and act as a spur to 
further efforts. The job of being a parent 
is a big one; it cannot be learned all at 
once. And after all, the “total score” in 
living reality is not a number but the con- 
dition of one’s child. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HOME AND 
SCHOOL 

For the parent of the child of school age 
a question might have been added on his or 
her willingness to work with the teacher in 
the school health program. Teamwork 
here is essential in the best interests of the 
child. ‘Teaching of health habits at school 
is of little avail if the mother does not per- 
mit, or is indifferent to, their practice at 
home. For great as is the opportunity and 
the responsibility of the teacher, the child’s 
real life is still in the home and home in- 
fluences are paramount. What his mother 
does, what his father says, make his creed. 
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Who has not heard such expressions as: 
“My mother always gives me coffee for 
breakfast; she wouldn’t do that if it was 
bad for me.”” The school may teach, but it 
is at home that most of the health habits 
must necessarily be practiced. “The school 
can help by seeing that clean hands and 
faces are the rule, by providing a well- 
ventilated classroom, even by the supplying 
of milk or a warm lunch; but if at home 
cleanliness is not demanded, if the child is 
put to bed in a room without outside air, 
if no attention is paid to his nutrition, the 
teacher’s labor is in vain. 

The United Parents’ Association of 
Greater New York Schools has worked out 
a series of recommendations or “hints” to 
parents on co-operation with the school. 
These are so simple and practical as to 
apply to every home where there are chil- 
dren going to school, and are therefore 
quoted in full. 


*Arrange the breakfast and lunch hours so 
that there is no rushing at home or to school. 
Encourage punctuality and regular attend- 
ance, not permitting trifles to interfere. 

See that the children are dressed simply, 
neatly, modestly, and suitably in accordance 
with the weather. 

Insist upon children under fourteen having 
at least ten hours’ sleep. 

Find out how much time should be devoted 
to home work, and develop in children a 
feeling of responsibility for doing it. 


Provide a quiet place for home study, with 
good light and ventilation. Prevent inter- 
ruptions as far as possible. 

Show an interest in the children’s school 


work, athletics, and other activities. 


Visit the classroom during Open School 
Week, and at other times, for a better un- 
derstanding of conditions. 

Do not criticize the teachers or school at all 
within the children’s hearing. Always hear 
both sides of every question and ask the 
teacher about it. 


Instill in the children habits of obedience 
and respect for authority. 


Picture the school as a happy, desirable 
place, rather than as one children should 
dread. 


Keep in mind that the school offers unlimited 


opportunities to those who take advantage 
of them, parents as well as pupils. 


*Nore: “Your Child—and Its School”’— 
United Parents Association, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. One cent a copy; 


Nine Dollars per 1000. 
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Perhaps speaking generally, the greatest 
obstacle to a complete health program for 
the child is a lack of intelligence in the 
home. The question of adequate income to 
provide the essentials enters vitally into it, 
but important as this factor is, the need 
for trained intelligence is probably greater, 
since it affects all classes, regardless of 
economic status. 


INTUITION AND TRAINING 


At one time we thought that motherhood 
brought with it, in some divine way, the 
knowledge of how to rear a child; that 
mother love could be depended on to point 
the way through dangers and difficulties. 
Now, we are coming to believe that parent- 
hood is a profession, an art, that should 
be trained for. Without putting aside the 
belief that mother-love is the best founda- 
tion on which to build, that it gives the 
child something which no science can sup- 
plant, we realize that it can be broadened 
and deepened by adding a trained intelli- 
gence to its intuitions. Strange that in a 
profession as old as life itself, we should 
only now be turning our thoughts to prepa- 
ration for it. Yet not so strange! The 
advance of science and the change in our 
habits of life have been very rapid in the 
last quarter or half century. In former 
times, young people, girls particularly, were 
trained by their parents for home-keeping, 
and carefully taught such lore as their par- 
ents had accumulated. But when scientific 
discoveries began to upset old theories, and 
when a flood of new knowledge illuminated 
the scientific world, parents could not keep 
pace with the developments. Added to this, 
the young people were beginning to stay less 
closely in their homes, attendance at school 
was prolonged, and work outside the home 
was substituted for work in the home. 
Then came the apartment house, the canned 
foods, the delicatessen. Life was changed. 
The old knowledge did not fit; the new 
knowledge had not yet been acquired. 

Gradually a conviction grew that the 
mother’s problems must be studied anew, 
and groups formed for this purpose sprang 
up all over the country. National organi- 
zations stimulated the movement, and here 
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and there universities opened courses for 
mothers. Such a course conducted by the 
project method was opened by the Nebraska 
State Board for Vocational Education. In 
explaining the reasons for the course, Miss 
Alice M. Loomis, who developed it, said: 

“Professional men and women have many 
means of keeping up with their work. In- 
formation is fairly plentiful regarding dress- 
making, house-furnishing, proper food and 
other ‘material responsibilities in the home. 
Salesmen and business executives have for 
some time been studying improved methods 
of dealing with people. Excellent child 
training courses are offered in increasing 
number, but with all these educational ef- 
forts many mothers are still lying awake at 
nights wishing they knew how to solve cer- 
tain problems which perhaps their friends 
may already have solved while these friends 
are struggling with other difficulties. The 
importance of all these problems is unques- 
tioned. 

“The experiences of successful mothers 
who have learned to overcome many, if not 
all, of their difficulties and the knowledge 
gained by business managers, by psycholo- 
gists and other people would solve many of 
these home problems if this fund of wisdom 
were always available in such a way that 
women could use it. 

“The course in Mother Training and 
Home Management makes some of this ma- 
terial available and groups are organized in 
such a way that women can help each other 
and themselves. A group of people study- 
ing together and discussing common prob- 
lems to the point, frequently make more 
progress than individuals studying alone.” 

In summarizing the purpose Miss Loomis 
said further : 

“It is hoped that this course may help to 
serve three purposes: First, making more 
readily available some of the abundant wis- 
dom and experiences regarding home man- 
agement; second, suggesting to individuals 
a study of home questions, problems and 
projects in progressive fashion; third, en- 
couraging the organization of groups of 
women for assistance to each other in a 
larger realization of their home ideals.” 

As part of the course, each student- 
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mother selected some home problem to 
solve. She brought it before the class, so 
that by discussion she could reap the benefit 
of the experience of the other members. 
These problems or projects were intensely 
practical. Here are a few: “To control my 
nerves so that I will not be so irritable with 
the children; to get more enjoyment out of 
my housework and to be more systematic 
about it; to get my daughter, twelve years 
old, to practice her music lesson without 
my nagging her; to get my children to quit 
dawdling while dressing.” 

It may be interesting to learn how the 
last project was solved in one lesson. 

“Project: To get my children to quit 
dawdling while dressing. 

“Lesson: The Promotion and Direction 
of Interest. 

“The subject matter of the lesson in- 
cludes a practical consideration of the im- 
portance of worthy interests in daily life, 
of the natural tendencies and habits which 
can be used to influence the actions of 
other people. Some of these are: desire for 
physical and mental activity, curiosity, 
rivalry, desire for approval, desire to ‘make 
things work.’ 

“After the lesson has been briefly pre- 
sented, various questions are discussed by 
the class. “This particular problem of the 
child dawdling while dressing is taken up 
in the following manner by one leader. 

“Question. Why does any one make an 
effort to get through quickly with anything 
he is doing? 

“Answer. 1. Because he has something 

else that he wants to do. 
2. Because of a reward or 
satisfaction of some kind 
that he gains by hastening. 
3. Because he wishes to avoid 
an annoyance of some kind. 

“The mother’s job in overcoming the 
dawdling of children. ‘To create an inter- 
est which will result in the child wanting 
to dress more quickly and to arrange the 
home life so that the natural consequences 
of being slow will be an annoyance which 
he wishes to avoid. This can be accom- 
plished in various ways: (Class discussion 
brings out these and other devices. ) 
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“By racing with Dad to see who gets 
dressed first. 

“Racing with the clock. 

“The first one down stairs can beat the 
pancake batter, or do something else which 
is especially attractive. 

“By appealing to the pride of very young 
children, their desire to be independent and 
their love of praise. 

“Making it possible for them to dress 
quickly and easily, by altering the clothing 
if it has been made so that too much assist- 
ance is required in dressing. 

“Expect a person to improve a little at 
atime. Impatient mothers often make slow 
children by expecting so much they get dis- 
couraged. Remember you are not equally 
quick all the time. 

“An -understanding in regard to what 
each child must do before he can have his 
free time in the afternoon, so that, if he 
does not finish his work before school be- 
cause of dawdling, he will have to finish it 
after school before he can get out to play. 
(This valuation of time is the beginning of 
a desirable life habit. ) 


“SUMMARY: In this lesson both the 
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theory and devices for overcoming dawdling 
have been brought out. The mother herself 
will need to select and put into practice. 
Other lessons will help her in this, par- 
ticularly the lesson on Habit Formation, for 
after all, dressing quickly must cease to be 
a game with rewards and become a habit 
leading to a sensible use of time.” 

A state official of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation who joined this class in Mother 
Training and Home Management, ex- 
claimed, ‘“We ask the teachers of our chil- 
dren to go to summer school, take graduate ° 
work in college, and keep on studying. Why 
shouldn’t we mothers study our problems?” 
It is certain that the members of this par- 
ticular class found many of their difficulties 
straightened out, and their home life run- 
ning more smoothly as a result of their 
study. 

There is a deep satisfaction in setting 
one’s mind to a problem and solving it; it , 
is as exhilarating as a new idea or any other 
token of increased powers. And where the 
solving of the problem spells greater health 
and happiness for one’s child, the satisfac- 
tion is doubled. 





Coperiaha, American Child Health Association. 


The House That Health Built’ 


cA Health Game for School or Home 


BY SARA E. BOWER 


CHARACTERS 

Six Children, each carrying a chart. 
Chart with a picture of: 
A Well-Nourished Girl. 
A Pint of Milk. 
Cereals. 
Vegetables. 
Eggs, Fish and Meat. 
Fruit. 

The pattern of this game follows that of 
“The House That Jack Built.’ The chil- 
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* Taken from “Dramatizing Child Health,” 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. $2.00. 


by Grace T. Hallock. 


dren should take their positions so that at 
the end of the game, when the children 
repeat the last four lines and extend their 
posters, the outline of a house will be made. 


NUMBER ONE 
This is the girl, so happy and gay, 
Who lives in the house that health built. 


NUMBER TWO 
This is the milk, one pint a day, 
A perfect food that knows the way 


American Child Health Association, 
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NUMBERS ONE AND TWO 
To make the girl so happy and gay 
Who lives in the house that health built. 


NUMBER THREE 
These are the cereals, full of food, 
That makes this girl grow well and good, 


NUMBERS ONE, TWO AND THREE 
To eat with the milk, one pint a day, 
A perfect food that knows the way 
To make the girl so happy and gay 
Who lives in the house that health built. 


NUMBER FOUR 
These are the vegetables, fresh and green, 
That contain a “something” called vitamine. 


NUMBERS ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
Besides the cereals, full of food, 
That make this girl grow well and good. 
To eat with the milk, one pint a day, 
A perfect food that knows the way 
To make the girl so happy and gay 
Who lives in the house that health built. 


NUMBER FIVE 
These are the eggs, the fish and the meat 
A little of which each day she may eat, 


NUMBERS ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
AND FIVE 
With some of the vegetables, fresh and 
green, 
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That contain a “something” called vitamine. 
Besides the cereals, full of food, 

That make this girl grow well and good. 
To eat with the milk, one pint a day, 

A perfect food that knows the way 

To make the girl so happy and gay 

Who lives in the house that health built. 


NUMBER SIX 
These are the fruits, she loves them all 
Winter, summer, spring and fall. 


NUMBERS ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR, 
FIVE AND SIX 

As well as the eggs, the fish and the meat 

A little of which each day she may eat, 

With some of the vegetables, fresh and 
green, 

That contain a “something” called vitamine. 

Besides the cereals, full of food, 

That make this girl grow well and good. 

To eat with the milk, one pint a day, 

A perfect food that knows the way 

To make the girl so happy and gay 

Who lives in the house that health built. 


ALL 
(Extending posters so that children are 
entirely concealed. Posters arranged to re- 
semble house.) 


If you wish to be healthy and happy and 
gay, 


Eat us and drink us every day. 


Oa NO 


A Posture Film 


The United States Children’s Bureau is completing a film on good posture for 
school children. ‘The film has been produced primarily as a means of teaching the’ 
fundamentals of good posture to physicians, nurses, physical education teachers, athletic 
directors and public-school teachers. A number of the most important posture exercises 
are shown in the film and the influence of correct posture upon the bony framework of 
the body is pictured by animations. The film will be two reels in length but so arranged 


that either reel may be shown separately. 





Copyright, American Child Health Association, 
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Score of Parents in Care of Children’ 








Date of Score 








Credit | Deduct 











Deductions | Credits 


15 ....for PERFECT TEAMWORK OF PARENTS 


Reese if one parent does not back up reasonable orders of 
ae 'b:3'o 10.6.'0744 do 3 wat aly 6 AR A ee a ees 
PCP AE if parents argue on child’s program in his presence. . 


25 .... for CONSERVATION AND MEDICAL CARE OF CHILD 


ore ee for glasses fitted by optician or department store.... 
Bias sia EOE WOORME WOCICIMS WAVEOW< «i 5k 06a oc be ieeln owes 
RTE ee for unoperated throat or nose in mouth breather.... 
oy. as for track or competitive athletics in below weight 
MES  etscau tee ccmawele ic sa bas cae: «eT heh eOae 
tes ty wand for track or competitive athletics without examina- 
i a er Oe CUO... sald a ada's cépadnes weds 
ROIS. for unsupervised recreation (late hours, unaccom- 
panied auto trips, improper dancing, “uncensored 

I Sas 65. ik cuvsids eubine.s.06 6 RED oid < Lane 

21 ....for PROPER DISCIPLINE (including positive orders or 


requests, controlled temper, quiet voice, saying “Please 
do” this or that). 


MA r ee See feud ‘voice i PAPER... oo i ccc eens has 
iat onic ne Ri COs kaos bale dadcs Ci ak wld wd oe 
Rate bee for punishing child when parent is angry.......... 
isk ar xo ge ee gat) SR Se gee Ler ere 
ads sig wae for allowing child to do a thing once and forbidding 

it under same circumstances a second time.......... 


11 ....for PROPER PROGRAM FOR GROWING CHILD 


Deduct for pursuit of “culture” in underweight and 
nervous children, as follows: 


Bah oa rn CS CS SOL Co oa-mee aston maclacuaibe 
eee oar Tas 5.4 inne atntaey Rand SUR AloD So VERA 
ieee Kd SE RCS Site ras «iss < og R ihe «nk wah eae 
| ee EDDIE PO Cee 
Bee eu i Sa ae 


(If children are up to weight and not nervous, give 
parents full credit of 11.) 


28 ....for HOME EDUCATION (which would prepare child for 
family life) 








Reitin 38s for not making child do his share at home.......... 

Dakss oss NT roe re re een 
ARR for lying to child, especially about reproduction of 

NE Deed 845. dCs rela 0k His ore ke BEDE beads Wee weds Ue 

eee for failure to prepare child for puberty............. 

ES seins oh for allowing jokes with double meaning........... 

100 Tetal Geore is ..<... 008 




















*Taken from ‘Score Card for Parents and Children’—Caroline Hedger, M.D.—Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, 848 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 25 cents. 
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The Children’s Foundation 
STUDY COURSE 


BASED UPON “THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 


CONDUCTED BY M. V. O’SHEA 


Professor of Education, the University of Wisconsin 





FIFTEENTH LESSON 


“Queer, Erratic, and Wayward’ Children; Causation and Treatment 


I. WHEN IS A PERSON “QUEER” OR 
“WAYWARD”? 
ALL to mind a person you know quite 
well whom people speak of as queer 
or erratic. What are the prominent 


traits that distinguish him from other people ? 


Have you ever heard of a man or woman 
who possessed markedly superior intelligence 
which he employed to solve problems that 
were beyond the abilities of most persons 
and who was called “peculiar” or “erratic” ? 
Have you heard anyone speak of one of 
your acquaintances as a peculiar person if 
he is more charitable or courteous or gra- 
cious or gentlemanly or efficient in business 
or straightforward in manner than the peo- 
ple among whom he lives? ‘The present 
writer has attempted to secure statements 
of what people mean when they speak of a 
certain person as “queer,” “peculiar” or 
“erratic,’ and not one of those who has 
responded has said that he would regard 
any person as queer or erratic who did bet- 
ter or more fully than anyone else what 
everyone would like to do. Instead of 
speaking of such a person as “queer,” “‘pe- 
culiar” or “erratic,” he is universally re- 
garded as “generous,” “capable,” 
ful,” “lovable,” “respectable,” “dignified” 
and so on. ‘The writer’s various corre- 
spondents have mentioned many terms of 
appreciation and approval of those who do 
excellently well whatever people regard as 
admirable or desirable. 

To continue the analysis keep in mind a 
person who is generally regarded as “queer,” 
“peculiar” or “erratic.” Does he dress in a 
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style which attracts unfavorable attention 
when it is not a matter of finances but of 
taste? Does he behave on the street or at 
social functions in a way which awakens 
unfavorable comment, not because he in- 
jures anybody but because he is markedly 
different from those among whom he lives? 
Does he conduct his business or perform 
the duties of his profession differently from 
the majority of persons in a similar busi- 
ness or profession? Does he fail to ob- 
serve the community standards in regard to 
conventional actions, such as removing his 
hat to a lady, or waiting at table until all 
have been served before he begins to con- 
sume his food, and so on? Do we think 
of a “queer,” “peculiar” or “erratic” person 
as one who violates conventions in regard 
to traits, manners, social and professional 
activities, and so on without doing injury to 
any person except, possibly, to get on their 
nerves? 

A “queer,” “peculiar” or “erratic” child 
is always one who does not conform to the 
practices of the groups of which he is a 
member. He is an “odd sheep” and per- 
haps an “ugly duckling,” though appearance 
alone will hardly ever cause a child of any 
age to be regarded by his associates as 
“queer” or “erratic.” However, unusual 
appearance generally leads to unusual be- 
havior in opposition to the practices and 
wishes of the group. In nine cases out of 
ten, a peculiar-looking child will be so 
treated by the group that he will develop 
peculiar traits, though there is certainly no 
natural connection between an unusual ap- 
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pearance and erratic conduct; the relation 
is established by the attitude of the group 
toward the peculiar-looking individual. 
Such an individual will be incited very fre- 
quently by the treatment he receives at the 
hands of his fellows to set up defense-reac- 
tions and to cultivate traits to counteract 
the unfavorable attitude or comments of 
the members of his group. 


II. ESCAPING FROM REALITY 

There are other causes of peculiar and 
erratic traits besides unusual appearance of 
a sort that attracts the unfavorable atten- 
tion of the group. There is the day-dream- 
ing type of child who lives in the make-be- 
lieve more than in the real world. He tries 
to escape from things as they are, and he 
constructs a world after his own heart and 
tries to live in it. One may see day-dream- 
ing children who sit in the school quite un- 
aware of what is actually going on around 
them. They go to their classes and have 
no notion of what the recitations are all 
about. They are likely not to be welcome 
in any group of children of their own age 
because they cannot hold up their end in 
plays and games. Their minds seem to be 
turned within rather than without. If this 
trait is continued throughout childhood and 
youth, as it often is, the individual becomes 
more and more queer and peculiar until he 
comes to live quite apart from his fellows. 
He does things that they would not think 
of doing, simply because he is not sensitive 
to the practices of the group in respect either 
to traits or to manners on any social occa- 
sion. 

Is the day-dreaming type born or made? 
It is impossible to answer this question, but 
it is safe to say that even if the tendency 
to day-dreaming is inherited it can be in- 
tensified by training. The child who from 
infancy has been provided with an inter- 
esting environment is not likely to develop 
into a day-dreamer, simply because the out- 
side world has been so attractive to him 
that his mind has acquired an objective 
bent. In the language of the psychologist, 
his training has tended to make him an 
extrovert, an individual who is concerned 
with the objects in his environment rather 
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than with the images in his mind. But if 
he has been placed in an environment which 
is devoid of interest or which is harsh, the 
chances are that he will try to escape from 
it by creating an internal world which will 
be more agreeable and more in line with 
his wishes. You who are studying this les- 
son—do you ever escape from an uninter- 
esting or disagreeable or sordid environment 
by imagining an ideal one in which you can 
perform activities in accordance with your 
desires? Would you resort to a fantastic 
world if the real world made a strong 
appeal to you? 

There are many varieties of “queer,” “pe- 
culiar” or “erratic” individuals who in one 
way or another attempt to side-step reality 
and to live in a world of their own making. 
Of course, any normal individual placed in 
an environment which is not to his liking 
will either try to modify it so that it will 
be harmonious with his desires, or he will 
escape from it either by ignoring it alto- 
gether or by distorting it or retiring from it. 
Nature does not intend that any person 
should continue in an environment that 
offends, distresses, harasses, frightens or 
bores him. It has been said in another les- 
son that the supreme problem of life is to 
bring the organism—body and mind—into 
harmony with the physical and social en- 
vironment. If there is disharmony, and the 
individual cannot modify the environment, 
then he will try to find some way out of it 
so as to secure temporary harmony at least. 

If he goes too far in this, he will be 
alienated from his environment or he may 
be eliminated. Any person who lives more 
in fantasy then he does in reality is likely 
sooner or later to develop conflicts which 
will limit his activity in every direction. 
An individual may at times escape from 
disagreeable experiences by resort to fan- 
tasy, but unless he can deal with reality for 
the most part he cannot avoid friction, irri- 
tation and ultimate limitation in the range 
and effectiveness of his activities. 

What can be done with the day-dreamer 
to make him more objective in his interests 
and his activities? The one thing to do 


with such a person is to develop his interest 
and capacity to deal with the real world. 
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Just to the extent that he can act upon 
reality in such a way as to gain pleasure 
from it he will be stimulated to resort to 
it for the purpose of promoting his happi- 
ness. But if the people about him over- 
whelm him or rebuke him or administer 
penalties or impress him with his inferiority 
or waken in him apprehension of trouble or 
disaster, then the chances are that he will 
withdraw from reality and resort to fantasy 
or defense reactions of one sort or another 
to compensate for the failure to succeed in 
dealing with reality or to gain anything 
from it that satisfies his desires. 

Take a child in your own home or any 
child in the neighborhood who is beginning 
to develop queer or erratic traits, and see if 
you can trace the factors that are operating 
in his case. Does he possess any peculiarity 
in appearance which leads the group to make 
fun of him or to avoid him or to give him the 
worst end of any deal? If this is the case, 
what practical thing can be done to prevent 
him from withdrawing from reality? ‘There 
is only one mode of procedure which is 
likely to yield happy results; the victim 
must cultivate dynamic qualities in line with 
the interests of his group so that he can 
win their favor and admiration, and then 
they will pay no attention to his peculiarity. 
Then he will gain so much from the group 
that he will not be inclined to resort to 
fantasy to make life interesting and toler- 
able. ‘The writer knows boys who have 
had just. this experience, and they are now 
leaders of their groups, and no one in the 
groups is the least conscious of the peculiari- 
ties in the personal appearance of these 
leaders. A vigorous, dynamic, resourceful 
child can overcome almost any defect of 
appearance so that his group will never 
taunt him about it, and he will not be in- 
clined to withdraw from the group but 
rather to participate more and more com- 
pletely in its activities, and this is highly 
desirable. 

A mother has come to the writer with 
the complaint that her nine-year-old daugh- 
ter is “picked on” by her playmates so that 
she doesn’t want to play with them any 
more and even begs to be permitted to stay 
out of school. She dislikes to come in con- 


tact with her playmates on any occasion be- 
cause she feels that they make fun at her 
expense and ridicule her. An examination 
of this case shows that from the time the 
girl began going to school she was ex- 
tremely sensitive about her appearance, and 
she gave most of her attention to her clothes, 
her features, and her hair. She would not 
play with boys or girls of her own age be- 
cause she did not want to soil or disarrange 
her clothing. Her playmates began laugh- 
ing at het for this trait, with the result that 
the trait became intensified and the attitude 
of her playmates was aggravated so that at 
the age of nine the girl cannot endure to 
be with her classmates. 

It may be too late to help this child to 
become as good in games and plays as any 
of her classmates and to lead her to engage 
in activities in which she will not be think- 
ing about herself but about objective things 
which will interest all the group. With 
proper training she may be able to direct 
her mind outward rather than inward, to 
become more of an extrovert and not so 
much of an introvert as she is now; but the 
transformation will at best be slow, and 
the one who undertakes the training will 
have to be patient and persistent. If the 
training had been begun at the age of three 
or four, a change could have been made in 
her attitude toward playmates more easily 
than it can be made at her present stage of 
development. 


III. WHEN IS A PERSON WAYWARD? 


Call to mind a wayward individual. 
What traits does he exhibit that make him 
wayward? The term implies that he does 
not act as other people do, and unfortu- 
nately his deviation from normal conduct 
concerns matters of fundamental impor- 
tance in human life rather than mere con- 
ventions. He lies or steals or destroys 
property or takes pleasure in injuring peo- 
ple physically or in their reputation. He 
does one thing or another that, if persisted 
in, will interfere with the rights or welfare 
of the people among whom he lives. He is 
a menace to the peace and prosperity of the 
community. 


This lesson is based to some extent on 
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Dr. Healy’s chapter on “The Treatment 
and Prevention of Delinquency’—Chapter 
XII. The chapter is very concrete and it 
should be read entire. 

The matter in which parents, teachers, 
social workers and laymen are principally 
interested is the conditions which develop 
or intensify waywardness. Is waywardness 
dependent upon heredity or upon training? 
It may be that both factors play a role, but 
it is probable that training is of greater 
consequence than heredity. It is doubtful 
whether misconduct transmitted from 
parents to children; certainly nothing spe- 
cific, such as stealing, lying, profanity, and 
the like, could be transmitted. However, 
an unstable nervous system and an inferior 
physical stamina could be transmitted, and 
with an endowment of this sort a child 
would be peculiarly liable to develop way- 
wardness because he could not successfully 
resist temptation. ‘The child who does not 
lie or steal or acquire bad sex habits or man- 
ifest deviation from normal conduct in any 
other way is one who can inhibit the im- 
pulse to indulge himself in any of these 
ways. If, however, he has an unstable ner- 
vous system or an organism that is easily 
depleted of energy, his inhibition will be 
weakened, and when the suggestion comes 
to lie or steal or engage in other abnormal 
practices, he obeys, not having vigor enough 
to stand against the suggestions. 

In reality, what we call the moral life 
is dependent almost entirely upon inhibition 
or restraint of elementary impulses and re- 
sistance to evil suggestion. In order to in- 
hibit and resist successfully, the child must 
possess a stable nervous system and a vigor- 
ous physical organism. It is generally rec- 
ognized today that certain diseases or prac- 
tices of parents affect the germ cell so that 
the children will inherit a weakened or- 
ganism. ‘This is true of such drugs as alco- 
hol, chloral, and of such diseases as syphilis. 
A child who is the heir of such practices or 
such a disease in his parents is almost cer- 
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Nore.—On page 443 will be found the Problems 
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tain to become a problem in the home, the 
school and the community. 

Could a child inherit a stable nervous 
system and a good physical organism and 
still become wayward? Children brought 
up among: thieves may have good inheri- 
tance, but their environment develops the 
trait of dishonesty in them. To a child 
brought up among thieves, thievery is en- 
tirely legitimate, and he who becomes the 
most expert thief is the most worthy indi- 
vidual in the group. In the same way, one 
who is brought up in a group in which 
lying is condoned and praised will certainly 
not inhibit the temptation to lie, because 
the environment puts a prize on lying. And 
so with any wayward trait—if the environ- 
ment stimulates and rewards it, it will cer- 
tainly be developed in any normal child. 
How else could nature have made an indi- 
vidual normal except by endowing him with 
a tendency and desire to react upon his 
environment so as to acquire harmonious 
relations with it? 

Are there any boys in your neighborhood 
who up to the age of eleven or twelve bore 
a good reputation for honesty, truthfulness, 
and so on, but who at that age joined a 
gang and developed an entirely different 
character? ‘The effect of the gang upon 
the individual member is to make him wish 
to secure the approval of the group even 
if he loses the respect of society. 

Are there boys in your neighborhood who 
have emulated unwholesome conduct exhib- 
ited in motion picture or in such books as 
“Peck’s Bad Boy” or “Three Weeks”? 
Are there children whose character seems 
to have been transformed after they have 
begun reading the magazines on book 
stands that play up vice in a lurid and ap- 
pealing way? If you will make a survey 
of conditions in your community, you may 
find other influences or factors operating to 
corrupt the young; that is, to lead them to 
perform actions that are hostile to the con- 
ventions or the welfare of the people among 
whom they live. 


Relating to Lesson XV in the Children’s Foundation 
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EDITORIAL 





LOS ANGELES MAYOR LEADS OFF 
OES everyone know that the great 
city of Los Angeles has had an of- 
ficial Parent-Teacher Day by procla- 

mation of Mayor Cryer? 
tion reads: 
“To the Citizens of Los Angeles Greetings: 

Being fully persuaded that the American 
home and the Public School were the basic 
institutions upon which our fore-fathers 
erected our National Structure and our Na- 
tional safety and existence depends upon 
their perpetuation, and believing that the 
organization known as the Parent-Teacher 
Federation embodies in its teachings and 
presents its ideals Americanization, Patri- 
otism, the Christian Home, Spiritual, Men- 
tal and Physical training for our children, 
and believing further that the work of this 
splendid organization should be encouraged 
and extended : 

“I hereby designate ‘Thursday, December 
3, 1925, as the official Parent- Teacher Day 
for the City of Los Angeles, and urge our 
people to join with the Los Angeles Federa- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations in its 
proper observance. 

Sincerely, 
Geo. E. Cryer, Mayor.” 

This marks a new era in the recognition 
by public executives of the present and 
potential service of the National Congress. 


The proclama- 


NOT EASILY ANSWERED 

The other day a man, philanthropically 
inclined, asked the Associate Editor to give 
him some definite statement about the num- 
ber of children in his state whom the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association had trained in 
thrift, how much money the children had 
put in the bank, what they had learned to 
make with their hands, and a few other 
pertinent but unanswerable questions. 

How would you have answered these 
questions in your state? 

A hospital or a charity organization can 
easily point to definite results—so many 
operations, a certain proportion successful ; 
or so many meals provided for hungry fami- 


lies; or a definite number of children placed 
in homes. 

Parent-Teacher Associations, too, can 
point with definiteness and pride to improve- 
ments in school grounds and buildings, to 
school libraries, pictures, pianos, and to all 
sorts of needed equipment, but it is quite 
another matter to measure the more impor- 
tant work we have in hand—building char- 
acter little by little, forming habits to stand 
the test of life, training small hands to be 
careful and sure. 

It is about as easy to get measurements 
of these intangibles as to tabulate the re- 
sults of Christianity during the past two 
thousand years. The yardstick plays no 
part in determining the growth of a human 
soul. 

This we tried to say to the philanthropist, 
and since he is a sensible man and has chil- 
dren of his own, we hope he was convinced 
and will keep right on being a_philan- 
thropist. 

LABOR SAVING DEVICES 

We have always been in favor of labor- 
saving devices—so much so that, as presi- 
dent of a local rural association fifteen years 
ago, we gave a wonderful exhibition of all 
kinds of electric cleaners, cookers, irons and 
percolators to show how time could be saved 
for story telling and child psychology and 
going to Parent-Teacher meetings. Won- 
derful, at least, until we blew out all the 
schoolhouse fuses and closed the meeting in 
the antithesis of a “blaze of glory.” 

And now Dr. Guy E. Manning, of San 
Francisco, declares that in his opinion the 
modern household contrivances to make 
work easier are also making for laziness. 

From across the continent comes a re- 
buttal. A Boston Herald editorial writer 
thinks that if a woman proves that she is 
lazy, no blame can be attached to the labor- 
saving machine, and is confident that women 

“are younger in body, mind and heart than 
in the days of household drudgery.” 

Another editor finds still one hope for 
Dr. Manning. 
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“So far there seems to have been no 
progress made toward the invention of a 
device that will make a child stand still 
while being dressed. ‘The mothers of our 
country just can’t become too lazy if the 
estimate of some statistician or other, which 
stated that the energy consumed in dressing 
and undressing one child of four or five 
years is equivalent to sawing half a cord of 


wood with a dull buck saw, is at all right.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE MAGAZINE 

A member of a Mothers’ Club in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, writes appreciatively 
of the CH1tLtp WELFARE MAGAZINE. She 
says: ' 

“We believe that the CHILD WELFARE 


ELFARE 





MAGAZINE 


MaGaAZINE is such a valuable factor in fur- 
thering the ideals and aims of parent-teacher 
work that our association has provided four 
special subscriptions: one for the principal 
of the school; one for the teacher in charge 
of the kindergarten; one for the waiting- 
room of a doctor who is a child specialist; 
and one for a clergyman, much of whose 
work is among the children of ,a large 
parish. 

“I may add that constant reference to the 
MaGaAZINE is made at our mothers’ meet- 
ings, and articles in it are read and dis- 
cussed.” 

May we not hear from other associations 
who are trying to make known the good 
things in the MAGAZINE? M.S. M. 








All Roads Lead to Atlanta 


The National Convention 
May 3-8-1926 
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The ‘Round Table 


BY FRANCES 8S. HAYS, Field Secretary 








Guiding Principles 


The following is a statement of the purpose and standards of practice of the units in 
membership with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers—an unwritten code well 
known to those who have achieved it. This statement is an attempt to formulate these basic 
principles. 

1. The objects of the National Congress are: 

(1) To promote 
Child-Welfare in home, school, church, and community; 

(2) To raise 
the standards of home life; 

(3) To secure 
more adequate laws for the care and protection of women and children; 

(4) To bring 
into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the training of the child, and 

(5) To develop 
between educators and the general public such united effort as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
education. (National By-laws.) 

2. It is a volunteer organization in which parents and teachers learn to work together in 
a relationship of equality. The development of an informed public opinion regarding educa- 
tion requires a democratic form of organization, free from control or domination by any indi- 
vidual or group. 

3. It is a cross-section of each school community which may include a wide diversity of 
nationalities, creeds, politics and financial, social or educational status. It is, therefore, non- 
sectarian, non-political, non-commercial, and purely democratic. 

4. The administration of the schools is recognized as the function of the teaching staff 
and the School Board. The Parent-Teacher Association offers to the educational system, not 
interference, but constructive co-operation in promoting the interests of education. 

5. Misunderstandings and differences of opinion between parents and teachers, or criti- 
cism of the school or teachers are largely eliminated through the opportunity for acquaintance 
and mutual understanding offered by the Parent-Teacher Association. If disagreements do 
arise, they are adjusted in private conference and are never discussed at a public meeting. 

6. The burden of the work is accepted by the parents, with the assistance and advice of 
the teachers who make the special contribution for which their position and professional train- 
ing has fitted them. 

7. Programs and activities are planned for the purpose of furthering the objects of the 
organization. Entertainments, money-making, and school improvement, which often have 
an important part in furthering these objects, are kept in proper relationship to the whole 
purpose of the organization. 

8. The relation of the Parent-Teacher Association to other organizations, clubs, or federa- 
tions is one of cordial co-operation in educational or Child-Welfare activities. The members 
of local units are a part of a national organization with a clearly defined object and plan 
which, preclude the possibility of accepting membership as a group in any other organization. 

9. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is an educational and social movement 
which unites parents, teachers, and all good citizens in each community into one great demo- 


cratic organization for the sole purpose of conserving the interests of our greatest national 
asset—every child. 


DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL Yes! Emphatically and vehemently, yes! Our 
CONVENTION poverty in this great organization is about as 
ay : logical as the familiar student song which 
Q. When our State organization is nearly : raga 
bankrupt, is it right to raise the money to send might be changed to sing: 


delegates to the National Convention in At- “We're poor because we're poor, because 

lanta, Georgia, May 3-8? RWH. We're poor because we're poor. 

We're poor because we're poor, because 
We're poor because we're poor.” 


A. Thank you for furnishing an opportunity 
for the discussion of this question at the psycho- 
logical moment in our annual calendar. I as- 
sume you desire a frank and sincere answer We have not yet earnestly and intelligently and 
“right from the shoulder’—or from the heart. persistently attacked our financial problem, out- 
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side of our local units, where raising money is 
comparatively easy because it is usually for the 
purpose of buying things which are seen. But 
that is too long a story to deal with at this time. 

As yet we are somewhat asleep on the impera- 
tive necessity of conference regarding the best 
methods of effecting concerted action in the con- 
servation of the children in our midst. When 
our nearly 1,000,000 members realize the bene- 
fits to be derived from attending our great na- 
tional convention, where delegates are gathered 
from every State in the Union to confer to- 
gether for almost a week, regarding the best 
methods of promoting the interests of the chil- 
dren of America—right where they live, in each 
and every community in our beloved country— 
we shall get there. We usually get what it is 
right to have when we greatly desire it and 
work together intelligently. In this connection, 
it is interesting to read statistics on the attend- 
ance, at the hundreds of conventions held annu- 
ally in the U. S. A., by the butchers, the bakers, 
the candlestick makers, and others. 

You ask about delegates—plural. Assuredly, 
send all you can. The National Constitution 
provides for one delegate for every 1,000 in 
membership with the State and National Con- 
gress, in addition to the state president, corre- 
sponding and recording secretaries, and treas- 
urer. 

In several states, parties are planning to drive 
to Georgia in cars, allowing a week for the 
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journey and a week for the convention. 


Can 
you imagine a more delightful vacation trip 
in the beautiful month of May? 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT 

Q. The Parent-Teacher Association is a val. 
uable asset of the school if wisely directed, 
Lacking this wise direction, it often becomes a 
liability. How can local associations be kept on 
the right track? 

A. This question was asked by the president 
of the class room section of a state teachers’ as- 
sociation. The following statement was pre- 
pared in answer. It has since been submitted 
to a few leading educators and National Con- 
gress officials. There is general agreement that 
the careful observance of these guiding prin- 
ciples will do much to establish essential stand- 
ards of practice and eliminate conspicuous 
causes of morbidity, mortality, and sterility in 
the Parent-Teacher Association ranks. It may 
be safely affirmed that all thoughtful educators 
are unqualified supporters of the Parent- 
Teacher idea. An attitude of indifference or 
opposition is found only among the uninformed, 
the misinformed, or among those whose contacts 
have. been with misguided—or unguided—or- 
ganizations—not in membership with the State 
and National Congress—or which were not 
utilizing the unlimited resources of information 
and inspiration which have been freely pro- 
vided for their use. 


Doing It Well 


BY CLARENCE 


E. FLYNN 


SAW him do his act before a large and motley throng 

That sought relief and laughter in the house of dreams and song. 

Just who he was or whence he came of course I cannot tell. 
He only played a banjo, but he played the banjo well. 


I saw her washing dishes in a simple little cot. 

Her life was spent in toiling there upon the selfsame spot. 
Her face was furrowed, and each line a story had to tell. 
She only kept a household, but she kept the household well. 


I saw him fire an engine in a vast and grimy room, 

Though it was hard to see him in the still and dusty gloom. 
He watched each motion keenly as the pistons rose and fell. 
He only fired an engine, but he fired the engine well. 


I saw him digging ditches with the mud upon his hands, 
And with that steady motion that a digger understands. 
He claimed no fame nor fortune; only brawn he had to sell. 
He was but digging ditches, but he dug the ditches well. 


It matters rather little what task one may choose to do, 
So long as it is honest and his purposes are true. 

The years will ring his story far upon their golden bell, 
If he will only do the thing he may be doing well. 
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LVational Office Notes 


¥ , ry. , ‘ M4 NJ 
BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


All of the readers of the magazine will be 
very much interested to learn that on Decem- 
ber 29, 30 and 31, 1925, in connection with 
the Convention of the Hawaii Education As- 
sociation, delegates from 25 Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the Territory met and organ- 
ized the Territorial Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion—a Branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This makes our 49th 
State Branch. Many people will smile when 
they read this, wondering how we can have 
49 branches with only 48 states—47 states are 
organized, the District of Columbia is organ- 
ized, and now the Territorial Branch of 
Hawaii. This group realizes the need of hav- 
ing a central office, and have established head- 
quarters in Honolulu. We are anticipating 
some splendid reports from this, our newest 
branch. 


The National Office now has on hand a sup- 
ply of order blanks for literature which it would 
be very glad to send to the States in quantity. 
If each State Literature Chairman will send to 
the various locals copies of these lists, asking 
them to check on the list the material needed, it 
will save a great deal of work on orders, both 
on the part of the Literature Chairman and of 
the local association. If an order comes in to 
the State Literature Chairman for material 
which she does not have, it will be necessary 
for her to O. K. the order and forward it to 
the National Office, if she wishes the material 
sent from that place. 


Each one planning a 
program for a meet- 
ing during the year 
on “Safety” should se- 
cure from the National 
Safety Council, 108 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, III., 
their list of “Publica- 
tions of General Inter- 
est” with prices to 
non-members. Among 
the Publications listed 
which would be of es- 
pecial interest to Par- 
ent-Teacher Associa- 
tion workers we note— 

“The Inner Mean- 
ing of Safety,” 15 
cents each. 

“Safety for More 
and Better Adven- 
tures,” 15 cents each. 

“Junior Safety Coun- 
cil Manual.” (In 
preparation. ) 

“Safety Slogans,” 15 
cents each. 

“Safety Calendar,” 
50 cents each. 





Where the letters you receive and write are 
written and filed in the National Office. 


One may also secure from the same address a 
“Motion Picture Film List” and “Lantern Slide 
List,” free. 


Some one wrote that the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in their town had done all there was 
to do to make the schools what they should be 
and its work was considered done. They had 
a fine school, sufficient teachers who were well 
trained, a lunch room, victrola, piano, etc. We 
could not but wonder whether every child in 
that town of primary and grammar school age 
was in school every day, whether every child 
was well nourished, and whether there were 
sufficient supervised playgrounds in the town 
so that every child had a place in which to 
play. 


The American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, lists some 
books that might be interesting to Parent- 
Teacher Associations: “Dramatizing Child 
Health,” a new book of health plays, with chap- 
ters on the writing, the producing, and the edu- 
cational value of dramatics, with music and 
words for seven songs: “Happy’s Vanity Case,” 
5 cents each, a beauty and health booklet for 
girls; “May Day Plan Book,” 10 cents each, 
containing concrete suggestions for May Day 
Celebrations for Child Health in America; 
“May Day Festival Book,” 10 cents each, con- 
taining May Day programs for schools and 
communities. These books might prove helpful. 

Why not write for a 
list to-day? 


An interesting thing 
happened the _ other 
day which shows the 
value of notices in the 
CHILD WELFARE MAGa- 
ZINE: The National 
Council for the Pre- 
vention of War re- 
ceived a letter from the 
Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, asking informa- 
tion concerning the 
World Hero Contest 
and stating that their 
attention had been 
called to the contest 
.by the announcement 
in the Office Notes in 
the December issue of 
the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 


Those who worked 


Infancy and Maternity 
Act will be interested 
in the following: 

“A conference of di- 


for the passage of the’ 
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rectors of the State divisions administering 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act was 
held at the Children’s Bureau in Washington, 
January 11-13. Representatives were in at- 
tendance from all the States of the Union except 
four; three States (Connecticut, Maine, and 
Massachusetts) out of the five which are not 
co-operating under the Maternity and Infancy 
Act sent delegates. . . . An interesting feature 
of the conference was the exhibits sent by the 
different States including models of various 
sorts, midwife equipment, garments for mothers 
and for babies, posters and photographs, etc.’ 

It would be well worth while for Parent- 
Teacher Association workers to write for this 


interesting bi-monthly communication of the 
Children’s Bureau. 
SOME OPINIONS OF PARENT-TEACHER 


ASSOCIATIONS 

In the January issue of the “Maine Parent- 
Teacher Bulletin,” we find a statement of what 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Education for Maine, thinks of the Parent- 
Teacher Association: 

“Tt is gratifying to note the fine spirit of co- 
operation which is growing up in Maine in 
connection with our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. I know of no movement more helpful 
to the program of school improvement than the 
Parent-Teacher movement. I hope many com- 
munities during the year will organize local 
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chapters and affiliate with the state organ- 
ization. ... 
“There is no organization outside of the 


Parent-Teacher Association whose special func- 
tion it is to bring together the forces of the com- 
munity and unite them on a program of educa- 
tion for the children. Surely it is a valuable 
adjunct and if well directed will be a great 
force, a great help and a great inspiration to 
the teacher who stands in loco parentis during 
so many hours of the day.” 


Here is a testimonial from a State Superin- 
tendent in a progressive southern State. “If 
it had not been for the local Parent-Teacher 
Associations, there would be very few standard 
schools in the State. These local organizations 
have made arrangements for securing the equip- 
ment necessary to fulfill the requirements for 
standardization.” 

In the same State the Secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Association said: 

“We realize that the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is the most powerful force in the State 
at the present time for better things for the 
boys and girls.” 

Is the fact that our educators are coming more 
and more to have this attitude, one reason why 
our work is growing so rapidly? 

Would it not be interesting also to secure 
from the grade and high-school teachers their 
individual opinions of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions ? 


Railroad Certificates 


How To SECURE REDUCED FARE TO ATLANTA, GEORGIA, FOR THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, MAY 3 TO 8, 1926 
All persons expecting to attend the National Convention, May 3 to 8, please note the fol- 


lowing: 


First Step.—About a week or ten days before you plan to start for Atlanta, call your ticket 
agent over the phone and ascertain whether or not he has certificate receipts. 


PURCHASING TiICKET.—Buy your ticket from your home to Atlanta—one way only. 
CERTIFICATE.—When purchasing your ticket ask the ticket agent for a certificate receipt duly 


filled in by him. 


FILinG CERTIFICATE.—Upon arrival at Atlanta register at the registration booth in the Hotel 
Ansley, and give your certificate receipt to Mrs. Florence V. Watkins, Transportation Manager 


for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


headquarters. 


Do this immediately upon arrival at the 


CERTIFICATE DATA.—The Transportation Manager will fill in the name of the organiza- 
tion, place, and date of meeting, and sign her name in the space provided for that purpose. 


VALIDATION.—The certificate will then be validated by the special agent of the railroads 


and returned to the Transportation Manager who will deliver it to you. 
so be sure to see that your certificate is filed the day of your arrival. 


All of this takes time, 


Return Ticket.—When you buy your return ticket—from Atlanta to your home—present 
the certificate receipt to the ticket agent in Atlanta, who will sell you this return ticket at one- 


half the usual rate. 


For THose Usinc AuTos AND Passes.—-If you go to Atlanta by auto or use a pass, stop far 
enough from Atlanta to buy a railroad ticket costing at least 70 cents, and secure the certificate 
receipt. Then file it just as though you expected to use it going home. 

NEED FoR CERTIFICATES.—As the rate of one and one-half fares is contingent upon there be- 
ing 250 or more certificates filed, it is very important that every delegate secure one and hand 


it in promptly. 


SELLING Dates.—April 29 to May 5, 1926, inclusive. 
Last Honorinc Date.—May 12, 1926, which means that no reduced fare tickets may be 


purchased after May 12. 
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© amhaaded the children of 

your playground against 
traffic dangers. Provide that 
unfailing safeguard—an Anchor 
Playground Fence. 


On an _  Anchor-fenced play- 
ground there is no temptation to 
chase a playmate outside of the 
playground boundaries. Astray 
ball does not have to be followed 
in the street—the fence stops it. 


Joseph Lee, President of The 
Playground and_ Recreation 





ake Play-time a Safe-time 
for Children 


Association of America, is a keen 
advocate of fences for play- 
grounds. ‘‘Fencing’’, he says, 
‘“‘makes the children feel that the 
playground is a real institution, 
a thing you can belong to. 
Without a fence they will all 
run to watch every fire engine 
that goes by.” 


Let us send you complete infor- 
mation regarding Anchor Fences 
and their enduring construc- 
tion. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon on the following page. 


Be sure to send for a copy of the interesting and helpful booklet, 
“Playgrounds—Their Planning, Construction and Operation’’. 
See following page for information and coupon. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


9 East 38th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa 
Chicago, IIl. Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 





Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Anchor Fences 


















A free, helpful booklet of 


fe HE fundamentals that every 
playground advocate needs 
at his finger-tips are outlined in 
this 20-page illustrated booklet, 
written with the cooperation of 
the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 


Why Organized Playis Necessary 
for Children—How to Form a 
Playground Organization—How 
to Plan, Construct and Equip a 
Playground—How to Conduct a 
Playground. These are some of 


Just Fill Out— Clip—and Mail 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Check Here ; ; 
[] Pleasesend me ............ copies of your free 20-page booklet, ‘“‘Playgrounds—Their Planning, 


Construction and Operation.” 


vital interest to every playground advocat 


the subjects which this booklet 
discusses in an interesting and 
practical manner. 


We will gladly send you a copy 
for yourself—or, if you are a 
member of an organization in- 
terested in child welfare, as many 
copies as you may need for 
other members. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 
The booklets are free—sending 
for them does not entail the 
slightest obligation. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 9 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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( Please send me complete information regarding Anchor Playground Fences. 
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Parents and Teachers 





AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


Space in the Women’s and Children’s Build- 
ing on the grounds of the Iowa State Fair was 
secured for the Iowa Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Here 
women were placed in charge each day to dis- 
tribute the literature in regard to this work, to 
register the names and addresses of all vis- 
jtors and to ascertain the facts whether or not 
there was a Parent-Teacher Association in their 
town, whether it was in membership with the 
State and National, and whether or not they 
belonged. This gave much material to turn 
over to our headquarters for follow-up work. 
This space was decorated with posters made by 
the children in the Public Schools of Des 
Moines, portraying the things for which Parent- 
Teacher Associations stand. 

Twenty minutes upon the program which was 
given in this building each day was allotted to 
the Parent-Teacher group. This time was made 
as instructive as possible and carried out the 
ideals of the organization. The Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Iowa gave much as- 
sistance in carrying out the program by fur- 
nishing many of the speakers. 

Each afternoon conferences on this work were 
held in the conference room of this building. 
These took the form of Round Tables, with a 
speaker presenting the subject and a general 
discussion following. 

Among the speakers and their subjects were: 
Miss Margaret McKee, on “Model  Play- 
grounds’; Dr. C. H. Wendell, on “Relation of 
Food to Growing Teeth” ; Dr. Josephine Rust, 
on “Welfare of Mother and Babe”; Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, on “The Pre-School Age ‘Child”; and 
Dr. Don W. Griswold, on “Communicable 
Diseases of Children.” 

These addresses were followed in the after- 
noon by Round Table conferences on Country 
Life, Leadership, Organization, Pre-School Cir- 
cles, and Public Welfare. 

For some years different groups of people 
have been working for a large educational 
building on the Iowa State Fair Grounds. This 
group is made up, not only of college and pub- 
lic school representatives, but of representatives 
from all groups which have a part in educating 
the people, such as W. C. T. U., League of 
Women Voters, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, all 
young peoples’ societies in churches, Sunday 
School Associations, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Parent-Teacher Associations, etc. They formed 
a Special Educational Exhibits Committee which 
decided to demonstrate to the State Fair Board 
the need for such a building. So space was se- 
cured under the amphitheater, and each of 
these organizations decorated a booth. The 
Parent-Teacher booth was gayly decorated with 
pennants and posters. In the center at the back 
was hung a plaque, the exact replica of our 
national pin. Here visitors were registered and 
literature was given out the same as in the 
other place, 


We believe if more of this advertising were 
done at our county and state fairs it would give 
us a great opportunity to reach the rural people 
at much less expense than in any other way, 
and we would reach a class which is eager to 
hear about new things and take them back home 
and work them out. It was gratifying to see 
the eagerness with which parents and teachers 
alike sought information about this organiza- 


tion. Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 
State President. 


THE CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE IN 
MISSOURI 
BY GENEVIEVE THOMAS WHEELER 


One of the outward signs of a growing, 
united parenthood is the CHIILD WELFARE 
MacaAZINE, published in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is the official organ of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

What a privilege to have a membership in 
this ever growing organization. One can 
scarcely express his appreciation of so important 
a factor in the world’s development unless he is 
concerned in the progress of the whole move- 
ment, as well as the branch Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in his own community. 

Parents should not feel discouraged if ian 
find their sense of analysis not sufficiently devel- 
oped to meet their children’s needs from a rea- 
soning basis as they would wish. The analytical 
essays in our CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE meet 
this need exactly by cultivating this very essen- 
tial reasoning element of thinking. The arti- 
cles of various types and subjects will help any- 
one to acquire an elastic mentality, so that 
parenthood is enriched by being enabled to 
quickly get another’s viewpoint, as well as to de- 
tect and meet the needs of the hour. 

It may be helpful to give the plan of work 
that is introducing the magazine to a number of 
comparatively new Circle members. 

A dozen numbers of the magazine were dis- 
tributed among Circle members with the re- 
quest written upon them to return to the chair- 
man of the committee handling them, in order 
that more members might become acquainted 
with the merits of the paper. A_ helpful 
feature is for the literary chairman to respond 
to the president’s request for a report each 
meeting with a few words telling of some im- 
portant subjects handled in the current num- 
ber. Another step is to form clubs of four. 
Subscriptions may be made in the name of 
one member who agrees to see that the maga- 
zine, is fairly distributed. However, the indi- 
vidual subscription is proclaimed to be the 
ideal way, for this gives opportunity for broader 
distribution—thus educating citizens to see the 
uplifting possibilities to be accomplished by “An 
Informed Membership.” 

It is hoped that every Circle will go way 
“over the top”! 
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PRE-SCHOOL WORK AT GREENFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A series of six Round Table Conferences to 
which all mothers of children of pre-school age 
are invited, will be held under the auspices of 
the Greenfield Parent-Teacher Association, at 
three o’clock, the first Thursday of each month. 
These Round Tables will consist of talks by 
leaders trained in the direction of young chil- 
dren, demonstrations of methods to be employed, 
question boxes and conferences. 

The subjects of the conferences are: 


THE WELL CHILD; THE CHILD AT 
PLAY; THE STORY HOUR; THE PROJECT 
METHOD IN THE HOME; WHAT SHALL 
I DO? (Question box.) 


The leader of the class, Mrs. E. R. Fiske, 
writes interestingly of the purposes of these 
conferences: 

“Of course our first question was ‘What little 
part of the whole broad question of child train- 
ing shall we study this year?’ 

“It seemed appropriate, in view of the con- 
certed effort of Parent-Teacher Associations 
throughout the nation toward better physical 
and mental preparation for the entering first 
graders, to make a special study of the problems 
of mothers of pre-school age children. With 
this in mind, I formed a committee of three 
kindergarten teachers, one first-grade teacher, 
one young married woman who was recently a 
successful kindergartner in New York City, 
three young mothers, two of whom were for- 
merly successful grade teachers, a young mother 
who, as a college girl, majored in child psy- 
chology, and three good older workers in our 
Parent-Teacher Association to look after tele- 
phoning and committee detail. From the first 
my committee have been wonderfully enthusi- 
astic and their splendid training has meant 
much to the mothers. The attendance is grow- 
ing each month. Our thought is not theory but 
rather a series of laboratory practices. 

“We have the children of the mothers by 
themselves in a separate room, in charge of part 
of the committee, and after the talk to the 
mothers, the children come in and the teachers 
demonstrate methods of handling children along 
the lines of the subject of the day. We are 
finding that it is just as we suspected when we 
began—not the theory that these mothers want 
but ‘the ‘how to do it.’ 

“The children played games with the kinder- 
garteners one afternoon, giving us a chance to 
illustrate many little suggestions of theory. The 
demonstration of dramatizing stories was very 
interesting. That these aids to child training 
can be given by any mother in any home is the 
lesson we drew. The district nurse has had 
charge of the talks and questions on the phys- 
ical health of the children and I shall try to 
bring together at the last meeting some sug- 
gestions as to the mental health and emotional 
training of the children. 

“One development from these meetings has 
been the co-operation of the District Nursing 
Association, the School Board and the School 
Health Department in making plans for the 
physical examination of children who will enter 
school for the first time in September. These 
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will be given in the spring. The school doc- 
tor will make the examinations assisted by the 
District Nurses. The nurses will keep these 
records through the summer, visiting the homes 
and following up all suggestions as to the cor- 
rection of defects and turn the records over to 
the school nurse in September. The members 
of the School Board are very enthusiastic in 
their belief that in this way we may be able 
to correct many of the physical defects among 
the children and the consequent poor work which 
is done during the first years of school. The 
success of working out this last plan should be 
credited to Miss Anna Koch, the chief District 
Nurse, while the School Board, Town Board of 
Health and Parent-Teacher Association have all 
been interested to do what they could. 

“As a result of the work of this committee 
there are interesting developments from month 
to month. Last month some of the mothers 
asked that a list of books to be used as helps 
to mothers be placed in the library, and at the 
next meeting we shall have such a typewritten 
list of books along different lines. Mothers are 
already reading more or less along the lines 
suggested, and we hope to get together several 
other lists before the end of the course. 

“In connection with the study of foods, two 
mothers have written out just what they fed 
their little three-year-olds for a week, and a 
tabulation of these facts and their results will 
make an interesting subject for discussion by 
the mothers in the class. 

“The account of our work may sound rather 
indefinite but we are all learning together and 
we hope something will be accomplished from 
it all.” 


A RELAY MEETING IN NORMAN, 
MISSOURI 


Norman certainly has a very active circle this 
year, all meetings being well attended, with 
everybody working in harmony and an abund- 
ance of enthusiasm. One of our initial activi- 
ties was to effect an organization of room 
mothers, there being one head room mother and 
five assistants in each room. Having this work 
so apportioned overcomes the necesssity of a 
few persons being over-burdened and gives a 
greater number of members a sense of responsi- 
bility which materially increases their interest in 
Parent-Teacher work. It is the duty of each 
room mother to telephone a specified number 
of school patrons located in her immediate 
neighborhood each month prior to the regular 
meeting, reminding them to attend and outlining 
the coming program as well as emphasizing 
the importance of the work. In cases where 
there are no ’phones the head room mother 
sends post cards while the assistants look after 
the telephoning. This in no way interferes with 
the usual notice of our meetings sent home from 
school by the children. This plan has resulted 
in a substantial increase in attendance and has 
a tendency to keep everyone enthusiastic. 

Our meetings start at 1.30 when Mrs. E. C. 
Luck, one of Norman’s former patrons, conducts 
a class in parliamentary law. This class is 
so well attended that we feel more than repaid 
for the effort expended. 

We further find that the order of our meet- 
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Problems Relating to Lesson Fifteen (sec pase 434) 


I 


Do you have to deal with any queer, erratic or wayward children? If so, do you try to 
discover why they are different from other children of their age, or do you simply say of a 


child, he is queer or peculiar, and let it go at that? 


hood say about their queer pupils? 


an introvert? 
method of training? 
by any system of training? 


What do the teachers in your neighbor- 


II 
Have you in your home a type of child who could be described as an extrovert? 


Have you 


If you have the two types of children, do you try to make them alike by your 
Can a day dreamer, especially, be cured of his day-dreaming propensities 


Ill 


Is it desirable to conserve the two types of individuals—the extrovert and the introvert? 
Will society be better off if both types flourish than if an effort is made to mould everyone into 


a single type, as is so frequently done? 


Take a community in which everyone has been made 


alike in their interests and abilities, if this were possible, and another community in which there 


is a good deal of variations among individuals. 


In which would you prefer to live? 
most out of life for himself? 


Which community will be most prosperous? 


In which will each individual feel that he is getting the 


IV 


What conditions in your community tend to produce waywardness in children—to lure them 
away from the kind of life that can be lived in the home, in the school and on the playground? 
Are there, in your community, any centers of moral infection that tend to corrupt the young? 
How is it possible for such places to exist in an enlightened community ? 


V 


What is being done to prevent waywardness among children in your community? If a 
child becomes so wayward that he comes before the juvenile court, what, speaking generally, is 


the attitude of the court toward him? 
education and redirection? 


Is he regarded as a case for punishment or a case for 





ings has been greatly improved and the han- 
dling of business expedited. 

Our study class at 2 o’clock is under the able 
direction of Mrs. Paul Johnstone. In addition 
to her talks and instructions we have. book re- 
views by our own patrons. We endeavor in 
this class, as in every other activity, to bring out 
the point that the individual benefits in propor- 
tion to individual effort put forth. 

Our regular meeting is called to order at 2.30. 
The programs, under the direction of Mrs. F. 
Earl Evans, embrace a variety of subjects per- 
taining especially to the relation of the home 
and the school. Our mothers go away with the 
feeling that they would not miss one of these 
meetings under any circumstances. ‘“Chaper- 
ones” is the topic to be discussed at our coming 
meeting. We consider this a subject of vital 
importance and one that demands serious con- 
sideration on the part of every mother and 
father. 

Bake sales are another of our activities, Mrs. 
Winters, our first vice-president, being in 
charge. Each month at our meeting two rooms 
combine in donating articles of food such as 
cakes, cookies, pies, jams, etc., and the head 
room mothers from these rooms assist Mrs. 
Winters in selling the articles. We have had 
these for two months, and each time have 
substantially added to our treasury. Everyone 
is so interested in this that the thought of its 
being in any way burdensome is entirely forgot- 
ten. Our demand for these articles 


always 
exceeds the supply. 


We have had one night meeting this year, 
commencing the program with singing by grades 
6 and 7. Mrs. A. J. Bagby, a member of our 
circle, then led us in community singing. The 
point was stressed at our recent state convention 
to inaugurate community singing at our meet- 
ings, and our doing so proved very successful, 
as it seemed to prepare those present for the 
message to come. Our singing was confined to 
patriotic songs, following which Mrs. Bagby, 
accompanied by her son, favored us with de- 
lightful vocal selections. Judge Willis Brown, 
of Salt Lake City, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning. He outlined a plan for boys which pro- 
vides that every boy who is doing some worth- 
while work outside of school be given a card 
certifying that he is a “worth while boy.” He 
says we stress the bad boy too much and do not 
give credit enough to the good boy. Miss Smoot, 
our principal, then discussed the subject of girls 
in a very able manner. The fathers in par- 
ticular seemed to feel the meeting had been very 
worth while. Doughnuts and cider were then 
served as refreshments. 

Our Pre-School circle, under the direction of 
its president, and our Pre-School chairman, is 
doing constructive work. Dr. Walthall is giv- 
ing a very instructive course of lectures at these 
meetings. Altogether Norman is doing ca- 
pacity work and with our weighing and meas- 
uring very capably taken care of through our 
hygienic chairman, and our membership drive 
over, we are well on the way toward gaining 
our standard of excellence. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


(Read at the twenty-fifth anniversary ban- 
quet, following the reminiscences of four former 
presidents. ) 

I am sure you have all enjoyed, as I have, 
this little journey over the Road of Yesterday, 
where we have heard of the splendid work ac- 
complished by those who so firmly laid the 
foundation and mapped the route, and those 
who in turn traveled each of the twenty-five 
miles, and left many milestones for our guid- 
ance. And now let us face about and look 
out over the Road of Tomorrow. It is a broad 
highway; all the arrows are marked “Avenue 
of Child Welfare,” and it leads to the City of 
Better Trained Parents and Teachers, Better 
Homes, Better Children, Better Citizens, a Bet- 
ter Nation. 

Yesterday, there were fewer vehicles travel- 
ing this avenue, and while there were many ob- 
stacles to be overcome, the dangers of traffic 
were not so great. ‘Today the road is filled 
with large- high-powered cars traveling in the 
same direction: Tomorrow there will be many 
more. Co-operation, not competition, should be 
our policy. Lend a hand whenever possible, 
accept help when needed, but never allow our 
car to be diverted from our Aims and Pur- 
poses. 

All along the road signs which say, Keep to 
Right, and, No Left Turns. Often we are 
tempted to take the Left Turns, and then we 
lose sight of our goal, and get into trouble. 
Some of these are: Interfering in the Manage- 
ment of the School; too much social and not 
enough educational activity; being used by 
other organizations to further their policies, 
“Mixing in Politics,” “Too Much Money Mak- 
ing,” “Lack of Interest in the State and Na- 
tional Congress.” Watch the signs; they are 
placed to make the journey safe. Avoid the 
detours; most of them are very hard on a good 
car. 

Sometimes the red light will flash STOP. 
That means danger. If you are wise, you will 
slow down the motor, put on the brakes, and 
wait patiently until the green light signals Go 
Ahead. Often undue haste on the part of a 
few well-meaning people will cause a jam in 
the traffic, and we may have to back the car, 
or stop for repairs, thus delaying our journey, 
or so seriously injuring the machinery that it is 
impossible to go on. 

Wherever we can, we will take time to help 
build lasting mile-posts. Enough schools, so 
that every child, rural and urban, may have 
equal educational opportunities. 

Special attention to the needs of the Pre- 
School Child, that he may be physically, men- 
tally, and socially fitted to enter school. 

Adequate Child Labor laws strictly enforced, 
not only in our own state, but all over our land. 

The stigma of illiteracy removed from New 
Jersey; the spiritual development of the child 
given a prominent place in education, by means 
of week-day religious schools. 

How do we hope to bring about these things 
in the future? By having an active Parent- 
Teacher Association in every school and every 
parent and teacher interested. By having the 
home, the church, the school, and the community 
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traveling the Avenue of Child Welfare together. 

Last, but most important, we must have the 
right kind of fuel for this 1926 model Parent- 
Teacher Association car. The tank must be 
filled with a rich mixture of Loyalty to our Or- 
ganization, and a firm belief in it. Unselfish 
service wherever we can render it; the kind of 
service that builds character; an abiding faith 
in the Father of us all, and an overflow of en- 
thusiasm. No matter how many of the twenty- 
five miles you have traveled, the road ahead 
offers unlimited opportunities for service. The 
State Congress needs you. Are you ready for 
the trip? All Aboard, Let’s Go! 


ISABEL L. DE VALLIERE, 
President, New Jersey Branch. 


A BANQUET IN A RURAL SCHOOL IN 
TEXAS 


In reporting the banquet our Parent-Teacher 
Association gave on the evening before Thanks- 
giving, I will try as best I can to give a true 
and accurate account of what we did, and what 
can be done by any other six-teacher rural 
school that will organize its parents and help 
them to do what they are anxious to do, namely, 
to have the best school possible. 

Our Parent-Teacher Association was organ- 
ized six weeks ago with thirteen members. We 
felt just a little superstitious about the number; 
neverheless we determined to make our organi- 
zation a success in spite of tradition. 

At the first meeting I gave a talk along the 
lines suggested in talks at the North Texas 
State Teachers’ College two summers ago. 
We adopted the plan of having one meeting 
each month in the afternoon and the other in 
the evening so that the fathers could be present. 

At our last afternoon meeting we decided to 
give a banquet on Wednesday evening before 
Thanksgiving. There were a few, of course, 
who did not believe we could do it, because we 
had no way of serving the food. There were 
no tables, no dishes and no room in which to 
put any. But notwithstanding, we planned the 
banquet. A committee was appointed to get 
enough dishes, silverware and _ tablecloths; 
another to arrange for the tables; another to 
sell tickets and advertise the banquet; still 
another to make out the menu and solicit the 
food. 


These committees went to work. At a called 
meeting several days later these committees 
were ready and anxious to report. The com- 


mittee on dishes reported that we must have 
fifty plates, fifty cups and saucers, fifty dessert 
plates, fifty salad plates, and silverware in pro- 
portion, together with seven tablecloths in order 
to set the table for the number we felt sure we 
would have at the banquet. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, nine 
women volunteered to furnish everything for 
the tables, each agreeing to bring enough from 
home to set one table. 

The publicity committee reported that they 
had printed the tickets on the hectograph and 
were ready to begin selling them. The commit- 
tee on tables reported that they had arranged 
with the lumber man to borrow boxing planks 
for the tables, 
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By Tuesday morning before Thanksgiving 
most of the tickets had been sold at fifty cents 
each, and the girls announced that they could 
sell more if we could arrange to feed the peo- 
ple. We gave them more tickets, and by 
Wednesday afternoon they were nearly all sold. 

School was dismissed at 2.30 o’clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon; by four o'clock the seats in our 
study hall had been turned into tables by lay- 
ing two by fours—three feet long—across the 
tops of the single desks which were arranged in 
long rows, and the boxing planks laid across 
these. Each table, when completed, was thirty 
feet long and three feet wide. In all, there was 
table room enough for us to lay covers for 
seventy-five guests. 

We brought out our old folding chairs and 
the new armchairs which had just replaced the 
old folding ones in the class rooms. By five 
o'clock our study hall took on the appearance 
of the “Crystal Ball Room” at a formal banquet. 

The girls printed the menu on the hectograph, 
and ran off enough copies for each guest, then 
placed a tiny turkey in the right hand corner. 

The primary children made enough little 
boxes one inch square from drawing paper to 
use as individual salt dishes; the girls lined 
these with Dennison’s crepe paper, and placed 
them, filled with salt, at each place. 

At seven o’clock the guests had all assembled 
downstairs, and were ushered into the study 
hall dining room where they were all seated 
comfortably at the tables. 

Superintendent Brown acted as toastmaster, 
and a number of interesting talks were made; 
among them was the history of Hebron as a 
school town, by Uncle Bob Everett, an old set- 
ter and land owner of the community. He was 
glad of the opportunity and we were delighted 
with his talk. 

Our board members were all out with their 
families, and were as proud as we of what we 
had done in arousing a feeling of pride and 
good will in the hearts of the seventy-five or 
eighty guests present. Everyone went away 
happy and proud of what Hebron could do. 

All the children were entertained by a com- 
mittee down stairs. They had a little box sup- 
per and played games under the able direction 
of one of our college-trained teachers, who is 
a great believer in play as a part of the educa- 
tion of every child. 

The little girls brought the boxes and the 
little boys bought them for twenty-five cents 
each. This made it possible for the whole 
family to come at no great expense. No child 
under fourteen went up stairs. 

What we did, any other school can do. 

All the food was donated by the patrons. We 
asked every one to help and they responded 
beautifully. 

Appreciating this opportunity of telling other 
Parent-Teacher Associations what we are do- 
ing, and hoping that it will help give encour- 
agement to some struggling organization, I am 


Your co-worker, 


Mrs. Brown. 


President of Hebron Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
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Concerning the Lesson Outlines 


We feel sure that most of our readers know that the 
book, “The Child: His Nature and His Needs” 
costs one dollar. But, we are not sure they are 
fully informed about the study outlines. 
WHAT TO ORDER—(4 booklets now available) 
Lessons 1-2-3 contained in First booklet 
Lessons 4-5-6 contained in Second booklet 
Lessons 7-8-9 contained in Third booklet 
Lessons 10-11-12 contained in Fourth booklet 
Balance of lessons published each month in 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
WHAT TO PAY 
Single Booklets, 10 cents each 
Booklets in quantity, ten or more, 5 cents each 


Send remittance and order to 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


5517 Germantown Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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A “BOOK CHRISTMAS” 
BY MABEL F. RICE, SUPERVISOR 


One of the most interesting projects that has 
ever been conducted at the school has recently 
been completed by Miss Helen Farr, Librarian 
at the Bemidji State Teachers’ College, assisted 
by Miss Emma Bryan, Assistant Librarian. 

Miss Farr conceived the idea of a “Book 
Christmas” for every child in the college Ele- 
mentary School. She asked that each child in 
the Elementary School above the second grade 
write her a letter describing the book, or kind 
of book, that he wished to receive for Christ- 
mas. It was announced that a prize would be 
given for the best letter in each room, the prize 
to be the book of his heart’s desire. 

Each child wrote straight from his heart, con- 
fident that his letter would win the prize. The 
letters called for books covering a great variety 
of subjects, among them books on aeroplanes, 
fairies, hogs, ghosts, mystery, Indians, scouts, 
ranch life, college life, football, romance, adven- 
ture, things to make, poems, bad boys, animals 
and the frozen north. 

One little girl wrote: “I would like a book 
of my very own because I have never had one 
of my own. I have never even had anyone read 
to me.” 

“T would like a book about training animals,” 
wrote a fourth grade boy. “I love animals. I 
like to read about their ways. I think I would 
like to be an animal trainer when I grow.up.” 
Miss Farr found just the book for him entitled, 
“Lions and Tigers and Everything.” 

“I have one book. It is called Jack, the 
Young Ranchman and [| should like another one 
like it to add to my little library.’ This was 
the request of a seventh grade boy. Another 
seventh grade lad asked for a Christmas story. 
“It may seem sissy to ask for a Christmas 
story, but I love Christmas. God loves Christ- 
mas. It is his birthday.” 

A lively girl asked for a Bible with both Old 
and New Testaments. 

Miss Farr carefully considered the request of 
each child. To each letter she attached a slip 
of paper indicating the name and price of two 
or more books that seemed to meet the require- 
ments. In the few cases in which children re- 
quested books of a cheap or “trashy” nature 
Miss Farr tactfully substituted books equally 
thrilling but of a better type of literature. 

The following announcement of the regular 
Parent-Teacher meeting was mailed out: 

“On Friday afternoon, October 30, the results 
of the Christmas book contest, which Miss Farr 
has been conducting for the children, will be 
announced. Only one child from each of the 
contesting rooms can win a prize, but the let- 
ters of all were so earnest and sincere that a 
strong desire for books for Christmas is evident. 

Miss Farr and the teachers wish to give each 
parent the opportunity to read his child’s letter. 
Slips have been prepared by the librarians sug- 
gesting books to fit each child’s interest and 
giving prices in different editions. Those will 
be distributed. 

“There will be an opportunity to leave an 
order for your child’s Christmas book. 

“These notes are being sent by mail because 
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you will wish, as the teachers do, to have the 
book of his heart’s desire come as a delightful 
surprise to each child on Christmas morning. 


“PROGRAM COMMITTEE.” 


“Miss Farr and the teachers wish to give each 
down-town book store, that the books could be 
ordered directly through the college, and be se- 
cured at the book store before Christmas. 

Not only will the project aid in making hap- 
pier each child’s Christmas, but the College Ele- 
mentary School has taken a long step toward 
putting the best class of books into the hands 
of the children. 


THE SERVICE SHOP OF OREGON 
BY BLANCHE E. KELLEY 


A plan for establishing a Service Shop in 
Portland, as a means for financing the state 
work, was approved by the State convention of 
1924, and Mrs. D. B. Kelly, chairman of Ways 
and Means immediately set about working out 
its details. 

The shop was opened December 1, 1924, with 
a very small stock bought from the Grade 
Teachers’ Association which had been conduct- 
ing a rummage sale. To this supply of clothing 
were gradually added articles of all sorts which 
were donated by individuals or by Parent- 
Teacher groups. 

The stock remained very small until in April, 
when the management took over the Junior 
League (formerly Red Cross) shop, thereby 
adding materially to the stock and fixtures as 
well as attaining the good will of a group of 
people who had contributed to the Red Cross 
shop for years. 

The expense of purchasing and moving this 
stock was considerable, but the additional busi- 
ness which resulted proved it to be a _ profit- 
able investment and the auditor's report given 
before the 1925 convention was very gratifying. 

A constitutional amendment providing for the 
permanent management of the shop was adopted 
at the 1925 convention. 

This amendment provides for a committee of 
five, appointed by the Executive Committee, 
one member for 2 years, two for 4 years and 
two for 6 years, successors to be appointed for 
terms of 6 years. 

Overhead expenses average $250.00 per 
month and consist of rent, manager’s salary, 
drayage, janitor service, phone, lights, water, 
fuel and laundry. Other service for the shop is 
supplied by volunteer helpers, and to these 
women who have given generously of their time 
much of the success of the enterprise is due. 

This service, as well as a large portion of 
merchandise, is contributed by Portland peo- 
ple, although the state at large is growing to 
recognize its responsibility in making a success 
of the undertaking. Until recently the cost of 
transporting articles from outside points was a 
handicap, but the Oregon Motor State Associa- 
tion has now offered to carry parcels intended 
for the shop from any of their depots in the 
state to the terminal in Portland free of charge. 

While the shop has as yet defrayed but 9 
per cent. of the expense of the organization, 
those who are directly interested in its manage- 
ment are optimistic regarding its future. 
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TENNESSEE SPONSORS JUNIOR CLUB 
WORK 


Through the efforts of the county agents, clubs 
are formed in the rural districts for the boys 
and girls from ten to eighteen years of age for 
the study of various farm projects, such as can- 
ning, truck gardening, beekeeping, and the rais- 
ing of chickens, pigs, calves, corn, cotton, flow- 
ers, etc. The members have to do all the work 
themselves, and keep a record of it. They have 
regular meetings with their officers. They also 
have their amusements, such as picnics, nut- 
tings, “Weiner roasts,” etc. This organization 
fills the want in the rural districts that the Scout 
movement does in the city. 

This work had been organized in our county 
in a-more or less successful way for several 
years, but there was no one really behind the 
movement. It is a much needed thing in our 
rural districts, as the Scout movement is not 
practical in the country. In the 1924-1925 term 
our council took up the Junior Farm Bureau as 
one of its departments. 

As a result, sponsors have been appointed 
in each local association in whose schools there 
are clubs, and the movement has progressed 
wonderfully. The duty of these sponsors is to 
help organize clubs, assist the teacher in every 
way, look after the various members’ projects 
during vacation time; encourage the activities, 
chaperone at the socials, in fact, aid in every 
way possible. 

This is a great help in keeping the children 
on the farm contented. Prizes are offered by 
the county agents, in the way of trips to the 
State University, to the State Fairs, etc. This is 
a great educational feature. 

During the Tri-State Fair held in Memphis 
in September, the Junior Farm Bureau of the 
county put on a parade, having about seven 
hundred members, including the agents, teach- 
ers and sponsors. Several clubs entered floats, 
and a cup was given to the club making the best 
showing. This was considered one of the best 
features of the fair. All members were dressed 
in white wearing the 4-H brand club caps, and 
as they marched they sang their club songs. 


Mrs. A. G. WARNER, 
County Council Chairman of the 
Junior Farm Bureau. 


Notre.—For a long time this work was carried 
on in the county, but not until the sponsors were 
appointed was it an entire success. Every 
Christmas the members of the Junior Farm 
Bureau donate all kinds of foods, nuts, fruits, 
etc., to Cheerfield Farm, a home for under- 
nourished children. Last year their donation 
amounted to over two hundred dollars, com- 
posed of canned fruit, vegetables, nuts, meat, 
chicken, etc. It was a wonderful display. The 
Shelby County Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations have a sponsor from each organization, 
and it is a wonderful work keeping the girls 
and boys on the farm. The above report is 
given by our council chairman, who supervised 


th k. 
e wor Mrs. JNo. T. FisHER, 


President Shelby County Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP IN PRESTON, IOWA 
BY MRS. H. W. GLEW 


Many applicants for tickets were refused ad- 
mission to the Second Annual Fellowship Din- 
ner held by the Preston Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on Friday evening, October 23. This 
action was due only to the limited: capacity of 
the dining hall and not to any desire of the 
Association to exclude school patrons from its 
benefits. This situation, occurring for the sec- 
ond successive year, proves but one thing— 
that for the next Fellowship Dinner a banquet 
hall of much larger proportions must be secured. 

For the past two years the Preston Parent- 
Teacher Association has substituted for its reg- 
ular October meeting what is known as the 
Fellowship Dinner. After a sumptuous ban- 
quet, prepared under the direction of the re- 
freshment committee, a program of music and 
speaking is enjoyed. It has been the policy of 
the program committee to use local talent as 
much as possible, and this principle is adhered 
to for the dinner program. 

The purpose of the program is to preface and 
forecast the programs of the year in short 
speeches assigned to various members of the 
Association. These short speeches, carefully 
prepared and enthusiastically given, create an 
interest in the coming meetings which materially 
increases attendance, and at the same time they 
provide an extremely profitable evening for 
the attendants at the banquet. Judged by the 
enthusiasm with which these programs have 
been prepared and received, we may well pre- 
dict that this plan will be adopted for the regu- 
lation of future Fellowship Dinner programs. 

The program of Friday evening, October 23, 
was as follows: 

Music—Male Quartette. 

Aims and Objectives of the Parent-Teacher 
Association (Founder’s Day, February 12)— 
Mrs. H. J. Otto, president of the Association. 

Health and Progress (Health Meeting, .No- 
vember 13)—Miss Mae Whitmer. 

Higher Education (Christmas Party for Col- 
lege Students, December)—Mrs. Frank Hunter. 

Violin Solo—Miss Opal Paup. 

Thrift (Thrift Program, January $)—John 
Jargo. 

Home and Education (Home Meeting, March 
12)—Mrs. A. A. Moore. 

Mother and Daughter (Parent and Child 
Meeting, April 9)—Mrs. A. R. Coover. 

Father and Son (Parent and Child Meeting, 
April 9)—Mr. W. F. Schroeder. 

Vocal Duet—Tosti’s “Goodbye”—Miss Agnes 
Kirkpatrick and Miss Alverda Snyder. 

The Pre-School Child (Pre-School Meeting, 
May 14)—Supt. K. C. Smith. 

To select the high light of the program is 
difficult, since the speeches were carefully and 
well prepared and uniformly well presented. 

The Preston Parent-Teacher Association has 
a membership of 168 in a community of 650 
people. Each month of the school year, regular 
meetings are held at the schoolhouse. Looking 
forward to a fourth year’s program, the mem- 
bers are anticipating a most profitable year’s 
work as forecast in the program of the Fellow- 
ship Dinner. 
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Table showing percentages of net gains by states for 
the period of six months ending 
January 25, 1926 





| Alabama...... 57.4 Minnesota.... 23.8 Oregon....... 35.2 
| Arkansas...... 134.8  Mississippi.... 18.3 Pennsylvania... 30.5 
| Colorado...... 7 Bienm...... 11.5 South Carolina 3.0 
| Connecticut... 9.1 Montana...... 16.6 South Dakota. 16.9 
| Dist. of Col.... 20.0 Nebraska..... 75.2 Tennessee..... 22.7 
| Florida ....... 27.4 NewHampshire 11.1 Texas........ 14.7 
Georgia....... a2 «6 New ferecy.255 °° 75 Weabtev.:.... 280.0 
EE 6.4 New Mexico... 170.5 Vermont...... 4.8 
Illinois........ 20.8 NewYork..... 8.5 Washington... 7.0 
ae 6.5 North Carolina 168.9 West Virginia.. 91.8 
Kansas ....... 15.8 North Dakota. 5.5  Wisconsin..... 18.0 
Louisiana ..... ee 2.2 Wyoming..... 140.0 
Michigan ..... 20.9 Oklahoma..... 24.0 U.S.Poss.&For. 32.3 


| 

| 

| If your state does not appear in this list, it means that 
| you have shown a net loss for this period. 

| 
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| Child Welfare Abroad 


We wonder if our readers ever stop to think of how far 
Cuitp WELFARE MaGaziINeE carries its message each month. 
Our publication goes regularly to 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


President 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Ambler, Pa. 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. George B. Chandler, 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Recording Secretary, 


Treasurer, Mrs. 


N. Rowell, 3158 Oollege Ave., 
Berkele PM alii. 


ees rs. Eugene Crutcher, 209 24th Ave. 6., 


ville, Tenn. 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs. Edgar L. Posemen, 266 Vine St., 
¥ Jose, Calif. 

Mrs. E. C. Mason, 8 Grove 8t., 
Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. William Ullmann, Dallas Park Apts., 
Miami, Florida. 


Mrs. J. F. Hill 


Mrs. Charles H. Remington, 214 E. Waterman Ave., 


East Providence, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. B. F. Lan mee iy 832 Bryant Ave., 


Winnetka, Illin 
218. ‘Knott 8t., 
ortland, 7. 


P 
Mrs. 8S. M. N. Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C>- 


Executive Secretary, Mrs. Arthur ©. Watkins 
Bureau of Child Development 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Mgr., 
Iowa Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Bureau of Rural Life 
Mrs. John B. Cleaver, Mgr., 
Middletown, Del. 


Field mene occ “r on Mrs. O. E. Roe 


Mrs. Laura Underhin” Koha, i 
Furnace Brook Farm, mee N. Y¥. 
Bureau of —_— Service 
Mrs. Earl L. Morris, 
812 E. First St. ixate Ana, Calif. 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


ORGANIZATION 
Child Welfare Day. 
David O. Mears, 


01 16th on, N. 
Child Welfare Magazine (Subserip- Juvenile Protection. 


tions). Mrs. Mark P. Mears, 
Mrs. Shelton Bissell, San Dimas, Calif. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


American Citizenship. 
Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland 
108 Highland Ave., 


7258 Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


School Education. 
Miss Charl 


. Williams, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
Buta, N. y, ‘Students’ Loan Pund. 


Legislation. , 
see Kash Baton, Mrs. William Tilton, ae E Askew. Public 
Allen Place, Ferguson, Mo. 11 Mason St., Cambridge, Maas. Home Economics 
Membershi 7 ag L. Marlatt, Univ, of Wisconsin, 
Mrs. Drury W. Coo — eet - MMiedison, Wises 
Parkhurst Place, ag N. J. 2526 S. C Cidsed: tm Phila. Pa. Home Bancation. 
Publicity. Rewatsen. Miss Ellen C. 
Mrs, Laura Underhill Kohn, Mr. J. ~ Faust, 315 4th Ave., N. Y. Bureau of Education ‘ash., D. C. 
Furnace Brook Farm, Peekskill, N. Y. Safet tandards in Li’ 5 
Dr. , i B. Meredith, State Dept. of Edu- Mr. Harmon B. Stephens, 
EXTENSION cation, Hartford, Conn. 45 Lathrop St., Madison, Wise 
. olleges. Thrift. 
a a he ham, Palo Alto, Calif. wumbecatssues Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 
Mrs. J ing > . 608 Lakeside Drive, Dallas, Texas. 
P.-T. A. in High Schools. Dr. Frank Alvah Parsons, 460 keside Drive, 
ioe. W. Cc. kangabee. om a St. “ Bresdwey, N. ¥. = HEALTH 
‘acific Ave. coma, umane ucation. Child e. 
2 hy > Mote N, Cushman St. Wash. weie N. Dearborn Bey m. 
a } aman St. acoma, 84 . ° . 
1401 N. Main St., Bloomington, Tl. Illiteracy. Mental — 
tn ance Women M26 Forartly Bt, econ, @ vareas of Mectal Hygiene, Besten, Mess. 
or ‘orsyt t. acon, Wa, ureau en! 
08 Frade, Atlante. "Ga. Kindergarten Extension. Education. 
P.-T. A. in Churches, Miss C. Wheeler, 853 Watson St., 8S. W., Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 571 Park Ave., New York City. 
Study Circles. Music, Soci 6. 
Mrs. E. R. Crum, Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaw Dr. Valeria Parker, 
1630 Virginia St., Berkeley, Calif. Riverside Drive, St. “Clair, Mich. 370 Seventh Ave., "New York City. 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


Alabama: Mrs. W. J. Elliott, 
813 S. Court St., Montgomery 
Arizona: Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman. 
Arkansas: Mrs, C. H, Thorpe, 
2606 State St., Little Rock. 
California: Mrs. Hugh ———> 
0 I St., Sacramento. 
Colorado: Mrs. Miller B. na 
2124 E. Seventeenth Ave., Denver. 
Connecticut: Mrs. H. Wooster Webber, Ivoryton. 
Delaware: Mrs. Robert E. Lewis, Dover. 
District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 
800 18th St., N. W., Washington. 
Florida: Mrs. Mary Leary, Acting President, Deland. 
Georgia; Mrs. Fred Wessels, 
501 E. Waldberg St., Savannah. 
Idaho: Mrs. C. E. B. La ag Gvoding. 
Illinois: Mrs, T. M. Kilbride, 
1403 8. Second St., Springfield. 
Indiana: Mrs. G. G. Derbyshire, Southport. 
Iowa: Mrs, B, C. Hopkins, 
8319 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. 
Kansas: Mrs. J. B. = i. 
0 N. Rutan St., Wichita. 
Kentucky: Mrs. Hans Mueller, Apt. 87, 
a errace, Louisville. 
Louisiana: Mrs. rag 
Teas’ ‘Soniat St., New Orleans. 
Maine: Mrs. Joseph D. Small, Westbrook. 
Maryland: Mrs. Harry E. Parkhurst, 
1410 Park are Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: Mrs. George Whitin 
Room 403, 248 Boylston St., Boston. 
Michigan: ae Fred M. Raymond 
41 ew ¢ Ave., 8. E., Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota: on E. G. Quamme, 
1556 Fairmount Ave., St. Paul. 
Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, Hazlehurst. 


Missouri: Mrs. W. A. Maste 
2022 "Union St., St. Joseph. 


Montana: Mrs. A. W. Lued 
1008 Spring St., Lewiston. 
Nebraska: Mrs. George H. Wentz, 
ae N. 1ith 8t., Lincoln. 
New Hampshire: Mrs. O. V. Henderson, Durham. 
New Jersey: Mrs. Louis T. “de Valliere, 
720 Riverside Ave., Trenton. 
New Mexico: Mrs. J. OC, Neg State College. 
New York: Mrs. Frederick M Hosmer, 
Hunter Ave., Auburn. 
North Carolina: Mrs. Wylie Swift, Greensboro. 
North Dakota: Miss Eisie J. Coo 
University Station, Grand Forks. 
., Cleveland. 


Ohio: Mrs. ©. E, Kendel, 1109 Forest 
Oklahoma: Mrs. J. P. Slaughter, 
1923 Classen Blvd., Oklahoma City. 
Oregon: Mrs. W. W. Gabriel, 
494 E. 13th St., N., Portland. 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. E. E. Kiornea, 1 Somerset. 


Rhode Island: Mrs, Ly B.. eer, a 
erndale Ave., Providence. 


South Carolina: Mrs. Otis Arrowsmith Kingstree. 
South Dakota: Mrs. G. G. Koenig, Waterto 
Tennessee: Mrs. ee 
Texas: Mrs. OC. E. Maddocks. 7 700 Piece, Obs 8t., Ranger. 
Utah: Mrs. Wittiom Reid, 

0 Harvard Ave., —_ Lake City. 
Vermont: Mrs. ey 0. Rockwell, Proctor. 
Virginia: Mrs. Harry eee, 

815 5 Church St., Roanoke. 

Washington: Mrs. Victor H. 


2034 1 Sie hve. Tacoma. 
West Virginia: Mrs. T. J. —_. Yukon. 
Wisconsin: Mrs. George C. 

1019 Becond St., Milwaukee 
Wyoming: Mrs. Albert Rochelle, Lusk. 
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MENDELSSOHN AND HIS SISTER 


You can hear Mendelssohn’s music in its 
full rapturous beauty exactly as 
he played it long ago 


ENDELSSOHN can enchant you as com- 
M pletely today as he enchanted his 
sister, or Goethe, or anyone who ever heard 
him play. You can hear; on Victor Records, 
the elfin sweetness of his music, as pure in 
tone as if he himself played for you. Such 
melodies—fragile, strange! They lift you 
into a laughing, other world completely. 
There’s Puck—a sparkling fellow !—caper- 
ing in his long, sleek green. Hermia calling 
“Lysander!” so hauntingly that violins go 
sobbing after. Nick Bottom snoring to 


the rumble of bassoons, or braying like an 
ass—you can’t mistake him. Woodwinds 
making melody, gay and tender . . . the 
French horn pouring out so beautiful a 
nocturne as pulls tears to your eyes though 
you have just ceased laughing at the fan- 
tastic, slow marching of the clowns! 

Hear Mendelssohn’s music at any store 
selling Victor Records. Have your father, 
teacher, club leader, listen with you. You 
will understand what it is makes Mendels- 
sohn so loved. Listen first to: 


Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 


NR Rt oe 


Nocturne and Intermezzo... 


YS hae Vicror OrcHEsTRA 35625 


6238 


ewe Victor OrcHESTRA 35527 


Wedding March Toscanin1anp La ScaLtaOrcHEsTRA 6302 
Mendelssohn’s Canzonetta.....FLONZALEY QUARTETTE 626 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, violin. ......... MBALIST 892 


If you want to know about these records, or other records or Victrolas, write 
The Educational Department 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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